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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SHREWDNESS OF MORALES. 


HE latest development of the Santo Domingo affair makes 
some of our papers think that President Morales has talents 

that fit him for a larger sphere than his little realm affords. 
While Castro is retaining his office in Venezuela by spectacular 
defiances of Europe and America, Morales has inveigled no less a 
person than the President of the United States into a scheme to 
keep him, Morales, in the saddle, by the simple process of calling 
for help to put 55 per cent. of his customs’ receipts in a New 
York bank—such is the spectacle as it presents itself to the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal (Dem.), the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), the 
Hartford 7imes(Dem.), and the Pittsburg Dispfatch(Rep.). Soon 
after the Senate adjourned without action on the treaty with Santo 
Domingo, rumors began to come from that island to the effect that 
a plan was under consideration for bringing about the receivership 
in some other way, and last week the despatches from Washington 
revealed the fact that something of the kind had been accom- 
plished. In a letter to the acting Secretary of State, President 
Roosevelt outlined the plan by which “the Secretary of War of 
the United States will present for nomination by the president of 
the Dominican republic” men to collect the Dominican customs, 
who will turn 45 per cent. over to the island government and 
place 55 per cent.in a New York bank. The money banked 
in New York “ will there be kept until the Senate has acted” on 
the treaty, and “if the action is adverse, the money will then be 
turned over to the Dominican Government”; but “if it is favor- 
able, it will be distributed among the creditors in proportion to 
their just claims under the treaty.” As these American collectors 
of customs will be appointees of President Morales, the New York 
Times (Dem.) and G/ode (Rep.) can not see that President Roose- 
velt is lending more than the shadow of his authority to the pro- 
ceeding ; and Zhe Tribune (Rep.) remarks that the President “ is 


not going to appoint them or commission them, or anything of that 





sort; he is simply going to tell President Morales that such and 
such men are, in his opinion, suitable for that work, whereupon 
Mr. Morales, if he wishes to do so, will invite them to under- 
take it.” 

Well, then, observes the Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
why could not Morales have done this collecting, banking, and 
debt-paying himself? Evidently because the shadow of our 
authority protects him from the insurgents and the more impor- 
tunate creditors. In short, we are playing his game for him. To 
quote: 


“The essential difference between this plan and that proposed 
by the treaty is that it seems to dispense with the active interven- 
tion of the United States. It naturally suggests that Santo Do- 
mingo might have set- 
tled her financial affairs 
without calling on Uncle 
Sam to intervene. A 
nation, like an individ- 
ual, may make a com- 
position with creditors. 
It may put its finances 
into the hands of a re 
ceiver, with instructions 
to devote a part of the 
receipts to the satisfac- 
tion of the claims of 
creditors. Why, then, 
was it deemed neces- 
sary to make a treaty 
with the United States 
in order to carry out the 
same program which it 
is now suggested might 
be carried out whether 
the treaty be ultimately 
ratified or not? 

“The correct answer 
to the question seems to 
be that the services of Our Minister to Sante Domingo, who nego- 
the Government of the _ tiated the much-criticized “ agfeement,”, which 
United States were not had no provisions for ratification by the Senate, 
desired merely as a re- and who is handling the Dominican end of our 

r of : present negotiations. 
ae and . disbursing Courtesy of the New York Herald. 
agent. Such work must 
be done, anyhow, by one or more individuals, and the Dominican 
Government could have named these without assistance. What 
was wanted was to enlist the power of the United States for certain 
purposes. One of these was to keep Morales, the dictator posing 
as President, in power. His course might have been resisted by 
the turbulent population, not over-anxious to pay taxes under any 
conditions, and especially aveise to paying them for the benefit of 
foreign creditors. Another object was that the power of our Gov- 
ernment should be used to prevent foreign creditors from pressing 
their claims too vigorously. This was confessed by the terms of 
the treaty itself. The navy of the United States was expected to 
coerce the refractory citizens of Santo Domingo into obedience to 
Morales, and to warn off the foreign creditors who were not satis- 
fied with the terms of distribution. Our Government was to as- 
sume the ungrateful task of keeping a dictator ‘in office and of rec- 
onciling foreign creditors to the means provided for satisfying 
their claims.” 


























THOMAS C. DAWSON, 


Morales “ is evidently playing the treaty for all it is worth,” ob- 
serves the Philadelphia Record (Dem.); and the Hartford Zimes 
(Dem.) remarks that “practically, the United States, acting 
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PRESIDENT MORALES AND CABINET IN THE RECEPTION HALL OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PALACE. 


Courtesy of the New York Hera/d, 


through the President alone, is intervening in the affairs of a for- 
eign country, and guaranteeing the continuance in office there of a 
president whose title is disputed.” 

A side-light on Morales’s own view of the value of the sodus 
vivendi is afforded by his message to the New York Hera/d when 
that paper sent him the news of President Roosevelt’s action. He 
said: 

“The Republic and I myself are again profoundly grateful to 
The Herald for information as to this most important event. It 
opens the way to smooth difficulties and relieve a critical situation. 

“The reported revolution at Monte Christi gives me no concern. 
I discredit the report, but am telegraphing to the Governors of the 
interior provinces to be watchful. 

“With the Dzxze and United States marines at Monte Christi 
an uprising is impossible in that port. If 


“strained the Siberian railroad to its utmost capacity,” says the 
Invalid; it strains the belief of our newspapers beyond that 
point. The Russian losses may have been frightful, they admit, 
but they are inclined to think that a large fraction of the 750,000 
men had no more than a paper existence to begin with, and sus- 
pect that the money for their pay, rations, equipment, transpor- 
tation, etc., was sidetracked before it had gone far from the ad- 
ministrative circle. Thus the New York 77mes says: 


“While the statement of the general staff is incredible, it may 
have been made in good faith. The numbers named may have 
existed ‘ on paper,’ and may have been paid for. But there is no 
reason to believe—there does not seem to be a possibility that it 
can be true--that the Russian commander in the field has ever 
been able to dispose of any such number, or 








there were a serious movement in the interior, 
I would know of it. The revolutionists usu- 
ally cut the land wires, but I have just received 
two despatches of a peaceful tenor from 
Puerto Plata. 

“If there is a revolution I will personally 
go to suppress it, but with the modus vivendi 
in operation none can make headway. Your 
Washington news removes the only serious 
fear in my mind.” 


THE RUSSIAN LOSSES. 
A SENSATION was created in the Rus- 
sian capital, we are told, when the 





Russky Invalid (St. Petersburg) stated, a 


few days ago, that since the war began the 





War Office had sent to the front 13,087 
officers, 761,467 men, 146,148 horses, 1,521 
guns, and 316,321 tons of munitions and sup- 


plies. Allowing for a force of 60,000 men in 


FI REIS 


of much more than half of it.” 


The Philadelphia Press agrees that the im- 
perial treasury has been the worst sufferer. 
It remarks: 


“The Russian general staff, by its published 
figures in regard to troops shipped to Man- 
churia, will confirm the belief that the Rus- 
sian army rolls have been padded by officers 
who profited by embezzling the pay and ra- 
tions of the men whom they reported in their 
regiments. 

“On the assertion of the staff, there were 
only in Manchuria at the opening of the war 
60,000 troops. There have since been sent 
761,467 men, 13,087 officers; in all, 774,544. 
To this must be added 146,148 horses, 1,521 
guns, and 316,321 tons of ammunition. 

“The Siberian road is a single-track line, 
imperfectly provided with sidings, 6,000 miles 
long, with 4o-pound rails. It was interrupted 
for sixty days a year ago, by various causes 











the Far East when the war started, and reck- 
oming the present forces under General Lin- 





which wholly stopped transport. For another 


PROF. JACOB H. HOLLANDER, season the travel over Lake Baikal was 
, BF te Of Johns Hopkins University, who will visit stopped. 
evitch at 300,000, this would indicate a total Santo Domingo to investigate its fiscal condi- 


Roti ain : > - saint 
Russian loss of half a million men. The de- 0": _ Professor Hollander organized the 


“No one imagines that under the best con- 


treasury and revenue systems, under the “ Hol- ditions an average of over 2,000 men a day, 


spatch of the 750,000 men spoken of above lander law,” in Porto Rico in 1901. 


with stores, could be kept up. Even at this 
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average, this number of troops could not have been sent to Man- 
churia. The inevitable conclusion is that these figures represent 
the paper and not the actual strength of the Russian army. 

“The official return in January, before the war began, gave the 
number of troops of the army in Manchuria as 143,000. Accord- 
ing to the staff figures now, this was twice the actual number. It 
is not improbable that the staff figures in the same way give two 
men on paper where one man was present in fact. If the staff 
figures be about halved, it would give the number which most ob- 
servers believe were sent. 

“ Japanese, German, and English estimates last August placed the 
army outside of Port Arthur at 160,000 men. General Kuropatkin 
was credited with 260,000 men before the battle of Mukden. 
Neither the loss nor the reports give any reason to believe that 
the number was larger than this, and from this must be deducted 
the men guarding the communications at Vladivostok, Kirin, and 
Harbin. The truth in regard to the Russian army may easily 
never be known. It is not in regard to the Confederate service. 
Estimates said the number who enlisted in the Confederate army 
varied from 600,000 to goo,o0o men.” 


MISMANAGEMENT AT PANAMA. 
HE resignation of the Panama Canal commissioners, at the 
President’s request, is received as a confirmation of the 
many criticisms of their work, or lack of work, which have been 
made of late. Down in the Gulf States, where the interest in our 
Panama project was keenest, the papers were beginning to despair 
of the completion of the canal unless radical changes were adopted. 
At the rate of progress made thus far, declared the Houston Pos, 
“any one of this generation might as well give up all hope of ever 
seeing the canal completed,” and the New Orleans Picayune re- 
marked that “altho the commission has been in existence for near- 
ly a year, there is no reason, from what is seen in the present 
situation, to believe that any human being now alive will ever see 
an actual ship canal through the Panama Isthmus.” Whatever the 
human beings now alive in this country may live to see, it is 
strongly hinted by Dr. Charles A. L. Reed that those on the isth- 
mus have a slim chance of living to see anything unless the tanglé 
of réd tape woven by the commission, “ more especially Mr. Grun- 
sky,” be swiftly cut by some strong hand. 

Dr. Reed avers that the sanitary work has been sadly hampered 
by officiousness and ignorance; but the retiring commissioners are 
coming out with retorts that Dr. Reed is himself a shining example 
of these qualities. General Davis, Governor of the canal zone, 
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—Berryman in the Washington Pos?. 
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says the doctor’s report is “frenzied”; and Mr. Grunsky, who is 
treated by Dr. Reed as the chief sinner, replies by saying that 23 
tons of chloride of iron, 52 tons of sulfur, and 14 tons of insect 
powder have been shipped to the isthmus, and by quoting favor- 
able statements made by 
Colonel Gorgas. Sec- 





retary Taft thinks the 
delays in forwarding 
sanitary supplies were 
“due rather to the in- 
herent clumsiness of the 
commission as an ex- 
ecutive body than to the 
neglect or wilful non- 
action of any member 
of that board.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says that 
many of the doctor’s 
accusations seem to be 
unwarranted, but he 
adds that “in view of 
our experience with the 
workings of the com- 
mission, a rearrange- 





ment of duties and a 
change of fersonnel, in 


DR. CHARLES A. L. REED, 

view of this rearrange- Who accuses the retiring Panama Canal Com- 
mission of hampering the sanitary work there 
with “ red tape.” 


ment, should be made.” 
As for Dr. Reed, the 
President observes that he “has not displayed in this report the 
qualities of temperament or the power of accurate judicial obser- 
vation needed to make a report valuable to the Government.” 

The author of this report, who is chairman of the legislative 
committee of the American Medical Association, visited Panama 
in February and, in response to a request from Secretary Taft, 
made a statement in which he tells how Colonel Gorgas, the chief 
sanitary officer, was hampered and crippled by the commission, 
Colonel Gorgas, who conquered yellow fever in Havana, was sent 
to Panama with the idea that he would have a free hand todo a 
similar work there; but one of the first acts of the commission, on 
the advice of Mr. Grunsky, was to subordinate him “ to the Gover- 
nor of the zone, to the chief disbursing officer, to the chief of the 
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DON’T ALL SPEAK AT ONCE. 
—McWhorter in the St, Paul Dispatch. 


WHERE SPADES ARE TRUMPS. 
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the President ought to redeem his word and ask for the resignation 
of the commission.” <A few days after the publication of the re- 
port, the President, while criticizing Dr. Reed, intimated that the 
personnel of the commission would soon be recast. 

The commission, in reply to Dr. Reed, denies practically all his 
statements, and quotes from a letter from Colonel Gorgas to Gen- 
eral Davis as follows: 

“In answer to conversation with yourself this morning I desire 
to state that I do not think the delays in getting medical supplies 
to the isthmus have had anything whatever to do with the yeliow 
fever at present in Panama. I would also like to state that there 
is every evidence that the work is being entirely successful, just as 
it was in Havana. Of course, 1 am referring entirely to the yel- 
low-fever work.” 


LABOR PRESS ON THE NEW YORK STRIKE 
FAILURE. 
W E have been watching the labor papers since the collapse of 
the subway-elevated strike in New York City to see whether 
they would uphold the motormen who violated their contract by 









THE FLIGHT FROM TEMPTATION. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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bureau of material and supplies, 
to Mr. Grunsky, to the commis- 
sion, to the Secretary of War, 
to the President”; that 
Colonel Gorgas, “ the foremost 
authority in the world in solving 
the peculiar problems that are 
connected sanitation on 
the isthmus, is made subordi- 


so 


with 


nate of a whole series of other 
subordinates who are confessed- 
ly ignorant of the very ques- 
tions with which he 
familiar.” 


is most 


A large part of the report is 
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striking. With few exceptions, however, they maintain a complete 

silence in regard to this impor- 

tant labor event, a silence that 

I 9 i a elie may be considered significant 
Z Eee, or not, according to individual 


judgment. 
tions is the New York Worker, 


One of the excep- 


a Socialist weekly whose aim is 
the overthrow of the existing 
economic structure, and which 
welcomes every strike as an aid 
to this end. 
ing by the working class even 


It believes in stand- 


when the workers make mis- 


takes, and, as would be 
pected, stands by the strikers 
in this case. Zhe National 
Labor Tribune (Pittsburg), 


however, one of the leading 


ex- 


trades-union papers in the coun- 








filled with instances of vain at- 
tempts by Colonel Gorgas to get 
competent doctors and nurses, 
mosquito netting, quinine, ap- 
paratus, small repairs, etc., all his requisitions being cut down 
or disastrously modified by Mr. Grunsky. His request for a 
small emergency fund was treated as an impertinence. The com- 
mission evolved the idea that the hospital attendants and orderlies 
should consider their service on the isthmus as educational, and 
allowed wages so small that only inexperienced and inefficient na- 
tives will accept them. The small pay for doctors and nurses is 
having similar results. 

In July of last year Colonel Gorgas and Engineer Wallace had 
their plans ready for installing sewer and water-supply systems in 
Colon and Panama, as part of the campaign against yellow fever 
and malaria, but such has been the dilatoriness of the commission 
in merely approving their plans and orders that the first consign- 
ment of pipe has just reached Colon and the next consignment is 
not expected tillnext summer. “ And allthis,” exclaims Dr. Reed, 
“by a commission that controls a line of steamers plying weekly 
between New York and the isthmus!” He adds: 

“In the light of all these facts, in contrast with the brilliant re- 
sults achieved by Colonel Gorgas in Havana, where he was given 
not only a free hand but his own purchasing and distributing 
agents, the responsibility for the present existence of yellow fever 
on the isthmus can be placed nowhere else than on the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, more especially on Mr. Grunsky.” 


In view of all this, Dr. Reed said, “the time has arrived when 


IN HOT WATER. 
Morgan in the Philadelphia /n- 
quirer. 














TERRIBLE TO CONTEMPLATE, 


THE BENIGHTED HEATHEN— “ What we want to know, before accepting 
your services, is, whose money is being used to send you here. No Standard Oil 
” 


in ours! 
Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /ourna/. 
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try, is glad the strike collapsed, and calls the failure “a credit to 
labor unionism.” It declares: 

“The collapse of the strike, because it was based on a breach of 
contract, is a credit to labor unionism, and is everywhere so re- 
garded. There are thousands of enemies of trades unionism whose 
favorite cry is that agreements with unions are not worth the paper 
they are written on. The action of Mr. Mahon and Mr. Stone, 
who were obeyed by the strikers in preference to the local leaders 
in New York, gives the lie once more to this slur, and does much 
to place the burden of proof on unionism’s critics.” 

The United Mine Workers’ Journal ({ndianapolis), another in- 
fluential trades-union paper, says similarly : 

“ The evil effects of an ill-advised strike were notably illustrated 
in the recent Subway affair. The local officials ignored their na- 
tional organizations, broke in some instances their contracts, and 
went on a strike. Some of the strikers, in fact most of them, en- 
tered into a three-years’ contract last September with the Subway 
company. If there were any onerous features in that contract, 
then was the time to have refused to enter into it~-not afterward, 
when they had agreed to it. It is true that the men voted to strike, 
but their local leaders had a plain duty to perform, to advise them 
manfully and honestly. They did not do that; they ignored their 
national officials and rushed their constituents precipitately into 
war, and while the unfortunate losers are to be pitied, yet it will 
be a wholesome lesson to others. It is the easiest thing in the 
world to start a strike, but it is quite another thing to win one; 
particularly is this true when it is brought about by bad faith. A 
strike can not be won unless the reason for it appeals to public 
sympathy, and bad faith does not so appeal. A strike must be 
based upon grounds of justice and reason, and to remedy con- 
ditions that will bear the scrutiny of the just and the misrepresen- 
tations of the unjust. The Subway strike lacked these essential 
features and failed.” 

The National Civic Federation Review (New York), organ of 
the organization of which President Belmont of the Interborough 
is president, remarks that in this defeat “ the upholding before all 
the country of the responsibility of labor for its contracts is a les- 
son so valuable in itself and so beneficial to the cause of industrial 
peace as to make the outcome of defeat in reality a victory,” and 
the lesson “ is well worth all its cost.” 


MR. BRYCE REVISITS AMERICA. 

HE development of a country like ours, it is said, can be best 
estimated by a visitor who comes at long intervals, and it 

will probably be agreed that few visitors are better able to make 
such an estimate than James Bryce, author of ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth.” Mr. Bryce performs this valuable service to our 
country and its critics in two entertainingly written articles in 7he 
Outlook. it has been thirty-four years since he first saw the 
United States, and twenty-one years since he gathered the material 
for his well-known book. In the quarter-century since then, he 
finds, our material development has been “ prodigious” ; the trusts 
and labor unions have sprung up; the people “are ceasing to bea 
folk of country dwellers”; there has been a “development of the 
higher education in the United States perhaps without a parallel 
in the world”; our love of literature and art is “more widely dif- 
fused”; there is “a growing reaction against the laxity of pro- 
cedure in divorce suits”; beauty is sought in city and village im- 
provement; religious opinion “flows in wider channels”; there 
has been a “remarkable growth of women’s clubs and societies” ; 
municipal corruption continues, but “the reformers seem to be 
more numerous and more active”; there is a “ livelier sympathy of 
the richer classes for the poorer”; our Senate “ enjoys less of the 
confidence and respect of the country than it did,” but our State 
judges enjoy more; political discussions have shifted from the 
tariff to industrial questions; we have grown “less sensitive to 
criticism ” of our political arrangements by foreigners; our acqui- 
sition of the Philippines has made less impression on the national 
mind than he expected; the Monroe Doctrine has received new 
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¥ 
interpretations; the South is “more populous and richer” and 
“more modern”; the sons and grandsons of the Abolitionists are 
beginning to doubt the wisdom of the Fifteenth Amendment; 
lynchings have not decreased; the race problem does not seem 
“ any nearer its ultimate solution;” our stream of immigration now 
rises in Southern, instead of Northern, Europe, but the keen intel- 
ligence of Jew and Italian forbids the fear “that the intellectual 
level of the American people will decline ;” lastly, there now exists 
a warmth of feeling, “ which did not exist in 1870, toward the old 
Britannic motherland,” and “one does not need to stay long in 
America to perceive that this new friendliness is not merely an 
official friendliness of the two governments; it is in the hearts of 
the people,” and, Mr. Bryce adds, “eso Perpetua.” 

Of the material aspect of our civilization Mr. Bryce writes : 

“That which most strikes the visitor to America to-day is its 
prodigious material development. Industrial growth, swift thirty 
or forty years ago, ad- 
vances more swiftly 
now. The rural dis- 
tricts are being studded 
with villages, the vil- 
lages are growing into 
cities, the cities are 
stretching out long arms 
of suburbs which fol- 
low the lines of road and 
railway in every direc- 
tion. The increase of 
wealth, even more re- 
markable than the _ in- 
crease of population, 
impresses a European 
more deeply now than 
ever before because the 
contrast with Europe is 
greater. Jn America 
every class seems rich 
compared with the cor- 
responding class in the 
Old World. The huge 
fortunes, the fortunes of 
those whose income 
reaches or exceeds a 
million dollars a year, 
are of course far more 
numerous than in any other country. But the absence of pauper- 
ism is still more remarkable. In 1870 | carefully examined the 
poor-law system of two great Eastern cities, and found that, altho 
there were very few persons needing or receiving support at the 
public expense, the number was expected to grow steadily and 
quickly as the cities grew. To-day | am told that in these cities 
pauperism, tho of course absolutely larger, increases more slowly 
than population. 

“Life has for a long time been comfortable and easy for the 
workingman and the clerk or shopman, as compared with life for 
the like class in Europe. But for the classes standing next above 
the laborers in point of income life was in 1870 in general plain and 
simple, simpler than the life led by the richer class in England or 
France. Luxury was then confined to a very few. Simplicity is 
not so common to-day. The incomes of those who correspond to 
the so-called ‘ upper middle class’ of Europe are much larger than 
such persons enjoy in Europe, and they live on a more lavish scale. 

“The ‘ easier life,’ however, does not mean that life is taken 
easily. It consists in having and spending more money, not in 
doing less work. On the contrary, the stress and rush of life 
seems greater to-day in America than it ever was before. Every- 
body, from the workman to the millionaire, has a larger head of 
steam on than his father had.” 











JAMES BRYCE, 


Who writes of the striking changes a quarter- 
century has wrought in America. 


Courtesy of The Outlook, 


Of its intellectual aspect he says: 


“There has been within these last thirty-five years a development 
of the higher education in the United States, perhaps without a 
parallel in the world. Previously the Eastern States had but a 
very few universities whose best teachers were on a level with the 
teachers in the universities of Western Europe. There were a 
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great many institutions bearing the name of university over the 
Northern and Middle States and the West,-and a smaller number 
in the South, but they gave an instruction which, tho in some 
places (and especially in New England) it was sound and thorough 
as far as it went, was really the instruction rather of a secondary 
school than of a university in the proper sense. In the West and 
South the teaching, often ambitious when it figured in the pro- 
gram, was apt to be superficial and flimsy, giving the appearance 
without the solid reality of knowledge. The scientific side was 
generally even weaker than the literary. These universities or 
colleges had their value, for their very existence was a recognition 
of the need for an education above that which the school is in- 
tended to supply. I ventured even then to hazard the opinion that 
the reformers who wished to extinguish the bulk of them or to turn 
them into schools, reserving the degree-granting power toa selected 
few. only, were mistaken, because improvement and development 
might be expected. But I did not expect that the development 
would come so fast and go so far. No doubt there are still a great 
many whose standard of teaching and examination is that of a 
school, not of a true university. But there are also many which 
have risen to the European level, and many others which are mov- 
ing rapidly toward it. Roughly speaking—for it is impossible to 
speak with exactness—America has now not less than fifteen or 
perhaps even twenty seats of learning fit to be ranked beside the 
universities of Germany, France, and England as respects the 
completeness of the instruction which they provide and the thor- 
oughness at which they aim. Only a few have a professorial staff 
containing names equal to those which adorn the faculties of Ber- 
lin and Leipsic and Vienna, of Oxford. Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. 

“ Men of brilliant gifts are scarce in all countries, and in America 
there has hardly been time to produce a supply equal to the im- 
mense demand for the highest instruction which has lately shown 
itself. It is the advance in the standard aimed at, and in the 
efforts to attain that standard, that is so remarkable. . The 
salaries for presidents and professors remain low as compared 
with the average incomes of persons in the same social rank, 
and as compared with the cost of living. That so many men 
of an energy and ability sufficient to win success and wealth ina 
business career do nevertheless devote themselves to a career of 
teaching and research is a remarkable evidence of the intellectual 
zeal which pervades the people. 

“ Literary criticism, formerly at a low ebb, seems to have sen- 
sibly improved, whereas in England many people doubt if it is as 
acute, as judicious, and as delicate as it was in the sixties. The 
love of poetry and the love of art are more widely diffused in 
America than ever before ; one finds, for instance, a far greater 
number of good pictures in private houses than could have been 
seen thirty years ago; and the building up of public art galleries 
has occupied much of the thought and skill of leading citizens as 
well as required the expenditure of vast sums. Great ardor is 
shown in the investigation of dry subjects, such as questions of 
local history. The interest taken in constitutional topics and 
economic questions, indeed in everything that belongs to the 
sphere of political science. is as great as it is in Germany or 
France, and greater than in Britain. This interest is, indeed, con- 
fined to one class, which chiefly consists of university teachers, 
but it is a new and a noteworthy phenomenon. Few people 
thought or wrote on these matters thirty years ago.” 


*“The Czar’s Soliloquy.”—Mark Twain gives, in 7he 
North American Review,a striking Sartor Resartus sketch of 
what might be the Czar’s morning meditations, from which we 
quote the following paragraph : 


“* After the Czar’s morning bath it is his habit to meditate an 
hour before dressing himself. —London 77mes Correspondence.’ 

“(Viewing himself in the pier-glass.| Naked, what am 1? A 
lank, skinny, spider-legged libel on the image of God! Look at 
the waxwork head—the face, with the expression of a melon—the 
projecting ears—the knotted elbows—the dished breast—the knife- 
edged shins—and then the feet, all beads and joints and bone- 
sprays, an imitation 2-ray photograph! There is nothing imperial 
about this, nothing imposing, impressive, nothing to invoke awe 
and reverence. Is it this that a hundred and forty million Rus- 
sians kiss the dust before and worship? Manifestly not! No one 
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could worship this spectacle, which is Me. 
is it, that they worship? Privately, none knows better than I: it 
is my clothes. Without my clothes I should be as destitute of 
authority as any other naked person. Nobody could tell me from 
a parson, a barber, a dude. Then who is the real Emperor of 
Russia? My clothes. There is no other.” 


Then who is it, what 


SOME ST. LOUIS SCANDAL REJOINDERS. 
RESIDENT FRANCIS, of the St. Louis fair, wishing to 


y to the 
awards, which has arisen from “the utterly unjustifiable com- 


ments” of the sub-committee of the Utah legislature, sends usa 


correct the “serious misapprehension” in regard 


copy of some emphatic telegraphic correspondence that passed 
between him and Chairman John C. Cuttler, of the Utah Commis- 
sion to the St. Louis Exposition. President Francis denies that 
the “exposition management” had anything to do with the sale of 
award ribbons to parties not entitled to them, but says he has “es- 
tablished proof” of such sale by an employee of the concessionaire 
concern. The earlier developments of this controversy are con- 
sidered in our last two issues. 

In his first telegram to Chairman Cuttler, President Francis in- 
forms him that the Utah investigating committee “ did not call on 
me or any exposition official,” and says that their charges “are 


ridiculous and libelous.” He says further: 


“ Award ribbons are sold by concessionaire solely, no exposition 
official having any interest therein. Their sale permitted by expo- 
sition for accommodation of exhibitors, but restricted to those re- 
ceiving awards, and any other purchases of such ribbons are fraud 
to which both concessionaire and purchaser are parties, and both 
will be prosecuted in every instance. Can not understand why any 
committee should make such statements without thorough investi- 
gation. 

“All charges that awards at this exposition are subject of 
commercial barter are wholly false and their authors wilful fal- 
sifiers, and those who repeat them belong to ihe same class. 
Award diplomas and medals will be delivered to successful exhibi- 
tors without charge soon as possible. Of course award ribbon 
concessionaire has nothing whatever to do with conferring of 
awards.” 


The Utah committee, in their report, quoted a Mr. Page as author- 
ity for some of their most damaging statements. In his second 
telegram to Chairman Cuttler President Francis throws some light 


on this informant.,. He says: 


“No reply to my message of twenty-first. Stookey is quoted 
here as defending his failure to call on me by saying he accidentally 
met me in Third National Bank. Upon inquiry there I learn to- 
day from President Huttig that when making a hurried call upon 
him there were several gentlemen in his office from whom | asked 
him to excuse himself a moment. I had short talk with Huttig 
and left. He tells me to-day they were members legislative com- 
mittee, but that he did not introduce me as they had called upon 
him solely to investigate bank account of Utah commission. My 
recollection was that I was introduced to several men but did not 
hear their names, and their identity was not known to me. I re- 
member that one of the party called me by name and shook hands 
before 1 recognized him. He voluntarily told me his name was 
Page. I then recalled him as discharged employee of award rib- 
bon concessionaire. He had been denied admission to my office 
for two months, and I shall have him prosecuted if there is any 
law to reach him, as after many efforts I have finally established 
proof in one instance of his having sold award ribbons to pur- 
chaser not entitled thereto. I should never have expected that a 
legislative committee was in the company of Page. Huttig says 
committee did not ask to see me, and he did not introduce me to 
them because saw I was in a hurry and supposed they would call 
at my office if desirous of conferring with me officially. 1 object 
to sub-committee’s report being on records of your legislature, and 
request that you demand for me expunging of same, as it contains 
charges and insinuations against myself and other exposition 
officials which are wholly baseless, absolutely false and libelous. 
If the report is not a privileged communication I shall take steps 
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to punish its authors. Have instructed my attorney here to submit 
entire matter to attorney there.” 


Chairman Cuttler, in reply, wired President Francis that he had 
had the correspondence published in the Salt Lake dailies. 

The Philadelphia Press criticizes the exposition management 
thus: 


“The denial by President Francis that prizes were sold to ex- 
hibitors at the St. Louis Exposition indicates that there has been 
a misunderstanding of some kind. The explanation is rather 
peculiar, and mixes things somewhat to the ordinary understand- 
ing. 

“As several hundred awards were regularly and properly made 
to Pennsylvania exhibitors the subject is one of considerable in- 
terest. Mr. Francis states that the sale of award ribbons was per- 
mitted by the exposition company for the accommodation of ex- 
hibitors, but was restricted to those receiving awards, and any 
other purchases of such ribbons are a fraud, to which both the 
seller and purchaser are parties. It is the declared purpose to 
prosecute both in every instance. 

“This is what ought to be done, of course, but it was a mistake 
to permit a concessionaire to have anything to do with the matter. 
The clamor of exhibitors to secure some evidence of awards they 
could display had something to do with it, and the ribbon was 
such evidence. For that reason its distribution should have been 
kept within the hands of the responsible authorities of the expo- 
sition. This was the mistake, and it will not be corrected until the 
exposition officials have exhausted every effort to punish those 
who have sold and bought ribbons fraudulently. 

“The real awards, consisting of medals and diplomas, will be 
distributed by the exposition management itself. They will be 
sent directly to the exhibitors in whatever part of the country they 
may be and without any cost whatever to them. It was a year 
after the Chicago Exposition closed before the distribution of 
medals began; the St. Louis officials expect to have it all over 
within that period. This announcement was authoritatively made 
in a communication to the Pennsylvania commission received yes- 
terday. 

“The medals and accompanying diplomas are the real awards. 
The ribbons are merely a temporary evidence, but they should 
have been guarded as carefully as the medals and diplomas. Had 
that been done no scandal would have arisen.” 


The National Cash Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has is- 
sued a prompt denial of the statement in the report of the Utah leg- 
islature’s commission, that “ the National Cash Register Company 

















SPRING PLOWING IN MANCHURIA. 
—Bushnell in the Des Moines -Vews. 
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had paid as much as $20,000 for these so-called official awards, to 
be used expressly for the purpose of advertising.” Mr. A. A. 
Thomas, secretary of the company, says: 


“The statement is untrue. The ribbons were not awards. but 
intermediate proofs of awards which had been duly and officially 
made. As such proofs they had, fvo fem., a certain value and 
some cost. In being offered to us there was nothing secret about 
the matter. It was stated and understood by us that a special cost 
had occurred, for which a petty special expense was required. 
The amount this company paid was $46, and not $20,000. We 
made the payment to the ‘ St. Louis Official Ribbon Award Com- 
mittee of the Official Guide Company’ by the authority of the 
* Louisiana Purchase Exposition.’ Such was at least the letter- 
head of the letter written on the subject. We have the printed 
circular of the venders of these ribbons, giving colors and accurate 
description of them, and also the price. We received some five 
prizes and ordered as many ribbons, which were used by us in giv- 
ing publicity to the fact of the awards.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Ir is nobody in Delaware. It might have been worse.— The Chicago Record- 


Herald. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S preachments continue to show a broad and easy 
grasp of the obvious.— The Boston Herald. 

PossIBLY an international law prohibiting the smoking of cigarettes might 
help Castro’s case some.— The Washington Post. 

THE latest accident in the subway is the arrival of a Harlem man at his office 
inside of half an hour.— 7he New York Evening Mail. 


Mrs. CHADWICK was found guilty on seven counts, altho she protested that 
she could not get justice in Ohio.— 7he Kansas City Star. 


THE Colorado has been sent to Venezuela. If there is anything ina name, 
Castro should subside immediately.— The Atlanta Journal. 


CONSIDERING the way he has done things to a trust, it seems wiser not to be 
too flippant about Castro’s threatened invasion. Te Detroit News. 


THAT Polish boy revolutionist who shot the governor of his province in each 
leg evidently knew a Russian’s vital spot.— 7/e Atlanta Constitution. 


CASTRO might make a hit by postponing his invasion for four years and then 
have his army appear in the inaugural parade.— The Washington Post. 


Ir may be that General Castro believes it to be his high mission to satisfy all 
the outstanding grudges against the asphalt monopoly.— The Chicago Tribune. 


PEARY’s new ship was christened Roosevelt yesterday. As soon as she is com- 
pleted the doughty lieutenant is to resume his search for the big stick.— The Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

PRESIDENT WILSON of Princeton says the proper way to deal with the trusts 
is to moralize them. We know a way to clean charcoal, too—just wash it white. 
— The Commoner. 

















KU ROPATKIN —* Good-by, Linevitch; I relinquish my command to you. I’m 
going to St. Petersburg.” 
LINEVITCH—* Well, where do you suppose I’m heading for? Tokyo?” 


—Leipziger in the Detroit Mews. 
SNAP-SHOTS,. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHAT MAKES A NOVEL POPULAR? 
N R. JAMES DOUGLAS, a well-known English critic, has 
set himself toanswer the above question, and points out at 
the outset of his argument that there are two kinds of literary 
popularity—one based on the verdict of the few, the other on the 
verdict of the many. “The kind of popularity which | propose to 


analyze,” he explains, “ is that which is solely based upon the ver- 


dict of the many.” He continues ( Booklovers Magazine, April): 


‘It is not generally realized that the voice of the people has 
begun to speak in the court of literature only during the past fifty 
years. Inno other age has the crowd been able to read. The 
audiences which applauded the plays of Aristophanes, Aéschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides were not popular audiences. The Ro- 
man poets were not read by the Roman people. The great Ori- 
ental poets addressed a learned audience. The Elizabethan 
dramatists wrote for a scholarly few. So did Fielding, Scott, 
Blake, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth. Tennyson 
was the first really popular poet, but he captured the public ear 
mainly by his feebler verse, such as‘ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’ ‘ The May Queen,’* Enoch Arden,’ and‘ Maud.’ Dick- 
ens was the first great popular novelist. He is the true progenitor 
of the popular novelists of our own day, and in his work we may 
find the first trace of the bacillus for which we are searching.” 

k:ducation, says Mr. Douglas, has not raised the standard of 
taste in literature; it has lowered it. Popularity in our time is 
something different from popularity when “ Waverley” was pub- 
lished. Our writers “keep one eye on their ideal and the other on 
the mob.” Grant Allen, for example, “killed his talent by trying 
to serve these two masters ;” and Mr. Kipling “ humbly alters the 
unhappy ending of ‘ The Light that Failed’ to please the happy- 
enders.” Mr. Henry James, chilled by a sense of alienation, 
“darkens the windows of his soul with filmy arabesques of frosty 
ambiguity ”; while Mr. Maurice Hewlett “ wanders in labyrinthine 
preciosity.” The most popular novelists of the day in England are 
Hall Caine and Marie Corelli, and 
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novels as “The Prodigal Son” and “God’s Good Man” is thus 
attributed to the fact that “ they give back to British soil in copious 
showers the emotions which they draw from it”; and Mr. Douglas 
confesses that he prefers the“ child-like sincerity of Caine and 
Corelli” to the “ subtle insincerity of Hewlett.” He concludes: 


“There are two kinds of simplicity—the simplicity of art and the 
simplicity of artlessness. Coleridge is right in declaring that an 
imaginative work should be written in a simple style, and that the 
more imaginative the work the simpler the style should be. The 
best example of subtle simplicity in poetry is Coleridge’s * Chris- 
tabel’; the best in prose fiction is ‘ Aylwin,’ and that is the secret 
of its inscrutable popularity. 

“There are signs of a reaction against romantic preciosity. It 
is seen in the novels of Mr. Robert Hichens. He groped after 
sincerity in‘ The Woman with the Fan.’ He seems to have 
grasped it in‘ The Garden of Allah,’ one of the sincerest romances 
of recent years, and one of the most popular. Another example 
of the sincere novel is Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s ‘ Emmanuel Burden,’ 
a masterpiece of the ironic method. Another sincere novel is Mr. 
Barrie’s ‘ Little White Bird,’ a book which is worth many a ‘ Lit- 
tle Mary.’ All these novels are subtle as well as simple; and it 
seems to me that the novel must develop on their lines. . . . Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, in‘ Micah Clarke’ and ‘ The White Com- 
pany,’ was traveling in the right direction, but the popularity of 
‘Sherlock Holmes’ tempted him, and he fell. The most tragic 
proof of the perils of popularity is the case of Mr. Kipling. His 
genius naturally yearns to write simple stories and simple lyrics ; 
but his knowingness is destroying his genius, as it destroyed Brown- 
ing’s genius. To him and to all our novelists I preach the gospel 
of simplicity.” 


A “KING OF ROMANCERS.” 


J ULES VERNE, who died in Amiens a few days ago at the 

age of seventy-seven, occupied a place in contemporary liter- 
ature that was peculiarly his own. “Idol of boys—two gen- 
erations of them—king of romancers, author of a hundred books,” 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Press, ‘his name has been carried 
by innumerable translations into every country where youth loves 


to hearken to tales of the marvelous.” 





the causes of their popularity are 





thus set forth: 


“John Bull dislikes and suspects 
subtle shades of character in poli- 
tics or any other form of fiction. 
He prefers the labeled vice and the 
ticketed virtue marked in plain fig- 
ures. For him a Gladstone or a 
Chamberlain is either an archangel 
or an archfiend. Mr. Caine paints 
character with the same austere sim- 
plicity. Thegood are good, the bad 
are bad, and they do not shade off 
into each other. And this, I think, 
is the secret of Mr. Caine’s Brob- 
dingnagian vogue. What delights 
me most of all in his work is its vol- 
canic seriousness. There may bea 
shadowy tinge of affectation in Mr. 
Caine’s personality, but I feel sure 
that his novels are a sincere expres- 
sion of his temperament. 

“ Miss Corelli vies with him in this 
spiritual sincerity. ‘God's Good 
Man’ is horrent with earnestness. 
It is a Tate Gallery of John Bulls 
in various attitudes of explosive seri- 
ousness. If a Frenchman were to 
ask me to give him an epitome of 
the British temperament, I should 
refer him to ‘God's Good Man.’ 
The Rev. John Walden is an incar- 
nation of the Rev. John Bull, to 
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JULES VERNE. 


He was “a great constructive artist,” says the Springfield Repud- 
vos : ican, W fr: a fabric of marvels in “swift, direct, uncompli- 
whom it is dedicated.” lican, who framed a fabric o arvels in t ec comp 


The Springfield Repudlican adds : 


“ There is this thing that sets apart 
Verne’s writings from the French 
story-telling genius of the nineteenth 
century above all others—its whole- 
some and breezy atmosphere, un- 
troubled by any miasmatic taints; 
his marvels are as remote from such 
things as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
are not the less entertaining because 
they are soeminently adapted to the 
reading of boys and girls. Verne 
was pained in his later life by the re- 
fusal of critics to allow him the merit 
of style, that eminent desire of all 
writers of the French language, 
which so lends itself to artistic man- 
agement; and especially by his fail- 
ure to be elected to the French 
Academy, tho he had for his sponsor 
Alexandre Dumas fils; the judges, 
while admitting that he had great 
popular success, declaring that his 
work was not truly literature. But 
in surveying his vast output of tales, 
numbering two books a year for 40 
years, one must recognize in them 
the work of a great constructive 
artist, who could so knit a fabric of 
——— marvels that it presented a complete 
and unassailable whole, starting from 
his premises; and who framed them 
in a swift, direct, uncomplicated, and 
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cated, and never tedious narrative, vivacious discourse and vigorous never tedious narrative, vivacious 


The secret of the influence of such action, such as there is no parallel to in modern literature.” 


discourse and vigorous action, such 
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as there is no parallel to in modern literature, when one considers 
the long period of their production. His work is the geographic, 
scientific story of adventure; and while there may be something 
due to the impulse of Poe, who was a favorite author, and also 
to Defoe, and in a measure to Dumas and even Rabelais, Jules 
Verne must be regarded as an original in himself, who has nowa- 
days in ‘ twentieth-century literature,’ as the Goncourts foresaw, 
many followers.” 


To the New York Evening Post the books of Jules Verne are 
“the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ elaborately fitted with all modern improve- 
ments.” The same paper says further: “ A submarine boat, a fast 
express, an automobile, a dirigible balloon, or a hollow shell shot 
at the moon, is a comfortable and highly plausible substitute for a 
traveling carpet or a rock. Given the problem of annihilating 
space and time, the unknown authors of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and 
Jules Verne both solved it according to formulas popular in their 
own day.” The New York Wor/d comments: 


“He lived long enough to learn that the plain facts of latter-day 
science are stranger than many of the wildest imaginings of his fic- 
tion. . . . The exploits of the submarines of the French Navy are 
less wonderful only in degree than the fantastic performances of the 
cigar-shaped craft which figured in Verne’s ‘ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea.’ No aeronaut has yet equaled the feats 
of the heroes of his ‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon,’ but a Frenchman 
the other day traveled from London to Paris in a dirigible airship. 
When Verne started out Phineas Fogg from a London club ona 
wager that he could go around the world in eighty days, it looked 
like an impossible undertaking. But with express steamers cross- 
ing the Atlantic in less than six days, Pacific liners making the trip 
from San Francisco to Yokohama in three weeks, and transcontinen- 
tal railroads spanning the intervening distances, fifty days are now 
enough for the diligent globe-trotter where eighty looked incredibly 
short time for Phineas Fogg. Noone has yet made Verne’s trip 
‘From the Earth to the Moon’—except at Coney Island—but 
Tesla boasts that he will communicate with the inhabitants of 
Mars through space. The French novelist never conceived of any- 
thing more wonderful than wireless telegraphy, liquid air, radium, 
and #-rays. 

“It is easy to dismiss Jules Verne as a pseudo-scientist, a mere 
romancer. But he had the imagination that vivifies science. Edi- 
son is said to have made some of his discoveries by jumping at 
conclusions, and later filling in the gaps by painstaking experi- 
ments in the workshop. With Verne facts were merely stopping- 
places where he took on coal for fresh trips in the realms of 
fancy. Our learned men to-day write popular science in solemn 
earnest. Verne manufactured most of his science as he went 
along, but he made sure of his popularity by being always enter- 
taining. After all, the great inventor needs to be something of a 
visionary.” 


From several papers we cull the following account of Jules 
Verne’s life and work: 


He was born in Nantes, France, on February 8, 1828. It was 
not until 1863, when he was 35, that he wrote anything successful. 
Then he finished his first novel, “ Five Weeks in a Balloon,” which 
was published in Hetzel’s Magazine of Education and Recreation. 

The publisher recognized in the author the creator of a new idea, 
that of scientific and geographic romance, and proposed a long 
contract by which Verne should produce for him two novels a year. 
It is said that the contract was drawn for fifty years and that the 
price agreed upon was $4,000 a year. Verne accepted it and was 
bound by it for the rest of his life. 

In his later years Jules Verne made his home at Amiens, where 
his wife, a widow, whom he married in 1857, was born. He wasa 
town councillor there for several years. He spent considerable 
time each year in travel. Once he visited the United States, being 
one of the passengers on the Great Eastern. Then he saw Ni- 
agara, ice-bound, a scene which he utilized in one of his novels 
later on. He also traveled over Great Britain, Scandinavia, and 
Southern Europe, and was especially familiar with the Mediterra- 
nean. All his experiences were put to good purpose in tales of 
adventure. 

During his last years M. Verne had but one real enemy—ill 
health. At times his eyes, which grew constantly poorer, so weak- 
ened that he was unable to guide his pen, and there were days 
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when gastralgia martyrized him. But he continued his work. 
These ills, to which was added lameness as a result of a pistol 
wound inflicted years ago by an insane nephew, prevented his ta- 
king any active part in social life. He was an officer of the Legion 
of Honor and had the distinction of being the last man decorated 
by the Empire. 

The most popular of his books include “ The Mysterious Island,” 
which appeared in 1870; “A Journey to the Center of the Earth,” 
in 1872; “ Michael Strogoff,” in 1876; “The Green Ray,” in 1882; 
“Christopher Columbus,” in 1883; “ The Southern Star,” in 1884; 
and “The Carpathian Chateau,” in 1892. His last two volumes, 
issued this year, were ‘“‘The Master of the World” and “A Drama 
in Livonia.” 





THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


« 


: HE greatest international tribute that has been paid to any 

modern artist” is what an English correspondent of the 
New York Suz calls the Whistler Memorial Exhibition, recently 
opened in London by Auguste Rodin, the French sculptor. More 
than nine hundred works are shown, comprising oil paintings, 
water-color drawings, pastels, lithographs, and etchings. The 
King of England has become the chief patron of the exhibition by 
lending his own etchings from the royal library at Windsor and 
from the private apartments of the Princess Victoria; the Princess 
Louise has sent Sir J. E. Boehm’s bust of Whistler; President 
Loubet has made it possible for the “ Portrait of My Mother” to 
be brought from the Luxembourg Gallery; and the Glasgow Cor- 
poration has consented to the temporary appropriation of the 
famous “Carlyle.” Neglect and misunderstanding, which for so 
long were Whistler’s lot, have been succeeded by a mood of al- 
most extravagant appreciation. The London Dazly Mail, for ex- 


ample, the most widely read newspaper of Great Britain, in dis- 


cussing Whistler’s place in the history of art, says: 


“That place is second to none, for not only did Whistler’s in- 
tense feeling for subtle harmonies of tone and exquisite decorative 
arrangements practically preclude the possibility of a failure, or 
even of an artistic mistake, but he introduced, fought for, and vic- 
toriously established a new and infinitely noble conception of the 
painter’s art.” 


Mr. Arthur Symons, writing of the exhibition in the London 
Outlook, has this to say of Whistler’s work and method: 


“It is Whistler’s reality that astonishes me the most, and the 
variety with which he represents that reality, going clean through 
outward things to their essence, that is, to their essential reality ; 
never, like Fantin, setting up an invention in the place of nature. 
It is remarkable that an artist who may seem, in his words, to have 
denied nature, or to have put himself arrogantly in the place of 
nature, should, in his pictures, have given us no image, no outline, 
no shade or color, which is not evoked out of a thing really seen 
and delicately remembered. ‘Tracing the course of these pictures 
from first to last one sees the technique changing from what is ina 
sense a realistic to what seems an evasive manner; from the Cour- 
bet-like ‘ Wave’ of 1861, with its shouldering strength and heavy 
paint, to the ‘ Nocturne, Blue and Green,’ of the Thames water 
asleep, or to those aspects of people and things in which a butter- 
fly seems to have left a little of its colored dust on a flower as it 
alights and passes. 

“Each comes closer than the last to something really seen, but 
with a vision more and more subtle and stealthy. He begins by 
building his world after nature’s, with supports as solid and as 
visible. Gradually he knocks away support after support, expect- 
ing the structure to support itself by its own consciousness, so to 
speak. At the perfect moment he gives to the eye just enough to 
catch in the outlines of things that it may be able to complete them 
by that imaginative sympathy which is part of the seeing of works 
of art. But he can never be content with that service, and de- 
mands ever more and more of it, in his challenge with things, with 
himself. And he comes finally to suppose that all eyes have the 
sight and sensitiveness of his own; which is as if one were to ex- 
pect the A B C class to read Euclid off the blackboard. 

“The attitude toward Whistler of the older critics and of the 
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public of yesterday was that of a rather vulgar curiosity. He had 
shown them a glimpse, and they wanted a gulp; and they pressed 
close to the canvas to see what a policeman sees when he turns his 
bull’s-eye on the lock of adoor. But the closer they got the less 
they saw, and they went away in a rage and said there was nothing 
to see. A great man did a great wrong by doing that: the picture 
which he thought a pot of paint flung in the face of the public is in 
the exhibition to-day, exquisite in its beauty; and what Ruskin 
could do seemed to receive a sanction for the public which had 
just got far enough to see Ruskin. The other picture, which 
Burne-Jones bore witness against, is there too, the ‘ Nocturne in 
Blue and Silver,’ and I had been sitting in front of it for a long 
time, drinking in its cool and remote harmony with unusual de- 
light, before some one came up to me and told me that it was this 
picture which seemed to Burne-Jones (who yet had a sense of hu- 
mor) like a bad joke. Vulgar curiosity is never gratified in any of 
Whistler’s pictures. He never stared at nature, and you must not 
Stare at his pictures. He treated nature asa gentleman treats a 
lady, and his fine manners were rewarded by exquisite revelations. 
I am sure that when he was painting a portrait he tried wo¢ to see 
his sitter, but to let that sitter surprise him, as a delicate artist in 
words lets himself be surprised by ideas, each surprise being like a 
sudden light. There is always a certain stealth about magic, and 
the magical quality did not come into Whistler’s pictures by a 
forthright effort.” 


In several quarters, however, there is a disposition to emphasize 
the limitations rather than the excellencies of Whistler's art. Mr. 
Christopher Mease, a London correspondent of the Boston 77an- 
script, affirms his conviction that Whistler was “not an artist of 
many ideas, so much as one who developed a few ideas in many 
variations and mediums.” He adds: 


“What is this ‘ new and infinitely noble conception of the painter’s 
art’ but a strictly limited plane of production—an esoteric plane, 
defined and dominated by strictly technical consideration? That it 
is possible to produce admirable work upon that plane is, of course, 
as evident as the fact that most of the world’s masterpieces were 
not produced upon that plane. Even the picture generally ac- 
cepted as Whistler’s masterpiece, the ‘Mother,’ was not produced 
wholly upon that plane, tho he, naturally, either for the sake of his 
theory or because he really believed so, contended that it was. 
. . . If Whistler is right, those of us who feel as did Swinburne in 
looking at this portrait, the ‘intense pathos of significance and ten- 
der depth of expression,’ are the victims of some foolish delusion. 
But we know that this is no delusion. And, indeed, we might 
before now have recognized that it really does not matter greatly 
what a painter says to us, but only what he paints for us. If we 
were to accept Whistler’s conception of painting as the only one, 
our world of art would be extremely narrow.” 


Mr. Bernhard Sicket says (Burlington Magazine, March): 


“Whistler’s limitations were greater than those of any other 
great painter, but his taste and skill, we may almost say his cun- 
ning, were such that, if we consider the works alone, without glanc- 
ing aside at a world which did not interest him, we should not sus- 
pect it. 

“ After all, a painter is to be judged in the particular field he has 
selected, and if he is successful in that, it is absurd to demand 
querulously why he never attempted this or that effect, which his 
precursors and contemporaries had successfully represented. He 
was wonderfully happy in this, that his limited technique corre- 
sponded absolutely to his limited ambition. ...... 

“ While we can not, in view of the magnificent results, regret this 
limitation in his particular case, we may yield to his opponents so 
far as to admit that his technique is not one to be of much service 
to a young student, to whom the world as it lives and breathes is 
an inspiration. A student equipped with the armory of Titian or 
Turner would be ready for any encounter—heaven and earth, sea 
and sky, women and clouds, fruit and flowers, sunlight and moon- 
light, and every other light, would be phenomena within his tech- 
nical range. But the followers of Whistler must paint nothing but 
Whistlers—dark rooms with dark figures dimly emerging, the sad 
or angry sea, the mournful twilight; or, in a gayer mood, the little 
sweetstuff shops, the plays crowded with dainty little figures, the 
teeming market-place.” 
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SHAKESPEARE AS AN IMITATOR. 


HE statement made by René Doumic and quoted in THE 
LITERARY DiGeEst (February 25), that one step will be 
made in understanding Shakespeare’s genius when critics “ agree 
to approach it without superstition and without awe... with a 
view to analyzing its elements, determining its relation to its en- 
vironments, and recognizing that in his genius, as in that of all the 
great masters of intellect, there is nothing mysterious—unless it be 
the phenomenon of genius itself,” is exemplified both in spirit and 
in method by Prof. Barrett Wendell in his recently published vol- 
ume of addresses, “ The Temper of the Seventeenth Century in Eng- 
lish Literature.” The American professor, who is now lecturing in 
the university towns of France, and who delivered the addresses 
contained in the present volume before the University of Cambridge 
(England) two years ago, takes the same ground as that of the 
French critic in believing that “what may be rationally explained 
need not be held a miracle.” He says: 


“Supremely as he has now emerged above all other modern 
poets, Shakespeare was historically an Elizabethan playwright; 
and as the facts of his career grow distinct, there seems nothing in 
them more wonderful than that, in spite of his magnitude, his de- 
velopment was sonormal. So normal, too, was the development 
of the drama in his time that one is apt to choose its history as the 
most complete recorded example of the natural law which governs 
the growth, the flourish, and the decline of schools of art. One 
grows, indeed, to think of the Elizabethan drama as if it were an 
organism, as distinct and palpable as some physical body ; and of 
Shakespeare’s work, which comes both chronologically and sub- 
stantially in the very midst of its brief, intense life, as the single 
concrete fact from which its whole history might be inferred.” 


Shakespeare is no longer to be regarded, the writer contends, as 
a genius solitary and original. His early contemporaries, Mar- 
lowe, Kyd, Lily, Greene, and Peele, were “all alike purveyors of 
novelty to a public which craved it.” All were “men of a period, 
of a moment whose formal literature was alive with a spirit of en- 
thusiastic experiment.” He continues: 


“To understand Shakespeare, we must keep this spirit and these 
facts in mind. Once for all, of course, we must admit the mystery 
of his genius; we must grant his inetfable power of creating things 
which have immortally survived the human conditions of their 
creation. But we need not fall into the superstition of supposing 
that in his own time he could have seemed superhuman. Uncer- 
tain as literary chronology remains, enough is known to prove the 
chief facts of his personal and artistic history. He came to Lon- 
don when the first school of English playwrights—the school at 
which we have glanced—had just begun to display its powers and 
its limits. He made himself one of them. The others soon died: 
Greene, for example, came to a miserable end in 1592; a year 
later, Marlowe was killed in a drunken brawl]. Shakespeare lived 
on, for a while almost the only survivor of this early time. Then, 
after a few years, a new and far more sophisticated school of play- 
wrights arose. With these, as with the earlier school, Shake- 
speare was contemporary; and he was the only one of the Eliz- 
abethan dramatists whose career thus chanced to cover the two 
distinct periods of the drama—that of its rise and that of its 
decline. Again, the better one knows his surroundings, the more 
clearly one begins to perceive that his chief peculiarity, when com- 
pared with his contemporaries, was a somewhat sluggish avoidance 
of needless invention. When any one else had done a popular 
thing, Shakespeare was pretty sure to imitate him and to do it 
better. But he hardly ever did anything first. To his contem- 
poraries he must have seemed deficient in originality, at least as 
compared with Lily or Marlowe, or Ben Jonson, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He was the most obviously imitative dramatist of all— 
following rather than leading superficial fashion. And so his work 
now appears to be the most versatile of all; his imitative variety 
is so comprehensive, indeed, that one can illustrate from Shake- 
speare alone. the whole history of dramatic literature during the 
twenty-five years of his creative life.” 


> 


The charge of “imitativeness” is based upon some interesting 


facts which Professor Wendell presents as the results of special 
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studies in chronology by Professor Thorndike, of the faculty of 
the Northwestern University. The explanation they afford is pro- 
nounced “ incomparably more simple” than the old romantic one— 
Dowden’s for instance—“ and incomparably more significant, as 
well, to any one who has been perplexed to know why Shake- 
speare’s work, arranged in chronologic order, proves so broadly 
typical of literary evolution.” He says: 


“A young American scholar whose name has hardly yet crossed 
the Atlantic—Prof. Ashley Horace Thorndike—has lately made 
some studies in dramatic chronology which go far to confirm the 
unromantic conjecture that to the end Shakespeare remained 
imitative, and little else. Professor Thorndike, for example, has 
shown with convincing probability that certain old plays concern- 
ing Robin Hood proved popular; a little later, Shakespeare pro- 
duced the woods and the outlaws of‘ As You Like It.’. The ques- 
tion is one of pure chronology; and pure chronology has convinced 
me, for one, that the forest scenes of Arden were written to fit 
available costumes and properties—that the green raiment of the 
banished duke was an 
Elizabethan prototype 
of the tubs of Mr. Vin- 
centCrummles. Again, 
Professor Thorndike 
has shown that Roman 
subjects grew popular, 
and tragedies of re- 
venge, such as Mar- 
ston’s; a little later 
Shakespeare wrote 
‘Julius Cesar’ and 
‘Hamlet.’ With much 
more elaboration Pro- 
fessor Thorndike has 
virtually proved that the 
romances of Beaumont 
and Fletcher—different 
both in motive and in 
style from any popular 
plays which had preced- 
ed them—were conspic- 
uously successful on the 
London stage before 
Shakespeare began to 
write romances. It 
seems likely, therefore, 
that ‘Cymbeline,’ which 
less careful chronology 
had conjectured to be a 
model for Beaumont and Fletcher, was, in fact, imitated from 
models which they had made. In other words, Professor Thorn- 
dike has shown that we may account for all the changes in Shake- 
speare, after 1600, by merely assuming that the most skilful and 
instinctive imitator among the early Elizabethan dramatists re- 
mained till the end an instinctively imitative follower of fashions 
set by others.” 








PROF. BARRETT WENDELL, OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 


He contends that Shakespeare “ remained till 
the end an instinctively imitative follower of 
fashions set by others.” 


Further researches into the subject of the chronology of Eliza- 
bethan plays will, in the opinion of Professor Wendell, reverse the 
long standing verdict, based upon a likeness “ in structure, in sub- 
ject, and in peculiarities of verse” between plays by Shakespeare 
and by Beaumont and Fletcher, that the latter were the imitators. 
With some qualifications of this new relation the professor pro- 
ceeds : 


“Shakespeare was the imitator, not they; indeed, as we have 
seen, he was from the beginning an imitator, not an inventor. 
And here his imitations are not in all respects better than his 
models. The comparative superficiality of Beaumont and Fletcher 
made them easy to understand, and by this time Shakespeare was 
too pregnant a poet to be instantly comprehensible. Their in- 
sidious corruption of temper, too, made them pepper the higher, 
and so the surer to please. Shakespeare’s qualities were far 
greater and deeper than theirs, byt theirs were more popular, more 
amusing than his. Audiences would probably have preferred 
them. In which fact we may find, if we choose, a reason why, 
after a little friendly collaboration with Fletcher, Shakespeare may 
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have withdrawn from a professional career in which these younger 
men proved able to attract the public more than he could.” 





A FRENCHMAN’S COMMENT ON OUR LAN- 
GUAGE. 
7 OW different is the vocabulary of the people living under 
Cleveland’s or Roosevelt’s administration from that of a 
contemporary of Monroe or Jackson!” exclaims Pierre de Couber- 
tin inthe Paris Figaro. Formerly, he adds, “ the American tried to 
write English. The more scholarly he was, the more he tried to 
keep in the beaten track marked out for him by the national litera- 
ture. An appropriate turn of expression constituted for him one 
more link with the mother country.” But now, “ the American has 
other cares and other tools.” To quote further: 


“He has a language distinctly his own, with brief imperative 
phrases, strangely colored—the image, it would seem, of the con- 
tinent where his haste and his ambition are spread out in a vast 
frame. We notice with amusement the telegraphic abbreviations 
he has invented: ‘ Dear Sir, your communication to hand. I de- 
layed answering same. ...’ An Englishman would never write 
like that. We call it the influence of the commercial spirit, the 
permanent vision of the calf of gold. And we are a little scan- 
dalized at the amusement we felt at first. 

“But it must not be forgotten that this American language, so 
picturesque and so suggestive, supposes other instincts than the 
desire to earn money and to economize effort. What power of 
imagination and what delicacy of sentiment it reveals at times! 
No idiom of the Old World would have dared to coin the tragic 
word ‘ telescope’ to depict the collision of two trains which, going 
at full speed, run into and crush each other. We would perhaps 
have found something as wildly grewsome, but nothing so coldly 
scientific. Noneof our rivers would have inspired that comparison 
—so bewildering on account of its simplicity and its exactitude— 
between the harnessing of an animal and the utilizing of a mass of 
water— harness Niagara.’ You see immediately, as in a splendid 
miniature, the enormous monster subdued by the light harness im- 
posed on it by the intelligence of man. Will the English of Amer- 
ica one day drive out the English of Europe? Will the language 
of the rebel daughter replace that of the old and venerable matron? 
We await philosophically*the solution of this question.”— 7rans- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





NOTES. 


A sTATUE of W. E. Henley, by Auguste Rodin, is to be erected in Westminster 
Abbey. 


THREE one-act plays, entitled “ The Eyes of the Heart,” “ A Light from St. 
Agnes,” and “ The Rose,” have been written by Mrs. Fiske and recently produced 
by her at the Manhattan Theater, New York. The first is a comedy laid in 
France; the second and third deal with Louisiana scenes. 


PADEREWSKI!’s name has lost none of its magic in New York, and sufficed to 
draw, afew days ago, one of the greatest audiences ever gathered in Carnegie 
Hall. “ Paderewski’s playing,” says The Sun, “is now at its zenith”; and The 
Herald adds: “ It needed only one number to convince the most critical of his 
listeners that Paderewski was still a god among the mere men who play the 
piano. All that he did afterward was simply added proof of a truly amazing art 
grown greater recently, and that now and then swept even him off his balance, as 
it did the audience.” 


A COMPLETE list of the works of President Roosevelt is given in the New 
York Bookman as follows: “ Naval Operations of the War of 1812” (1882); 
“ Hunting Trips of a Ranchman” (1885); “ Life of Thomas Hart Benton” (1887); 
“ The Wilderness’ Hunter” (1887); ‘‘ Life of Gouverneur Morris ” (1888); “ Ranch 
Life and the Hunting Trail” (1888); “‘ Essays on Practical Politics” (1888); ‘The 
Winning of the West” (1889-1896); ““New York City. A History” (1891); 
“American Big Game Hunting” (with George Bird Grinnell) (1893); “ Report 
to the United States Civil Service Commission upona Visit to Certain Indian 
Reservations, etc.” (1893); “‘ Liber Scriptorum” (1893); “ Claws and Antlers of the 
Rocky Mountains” (1894); “‘ Hero Tales from American History” (with Henry 
Cabot Lodge) (1895); “‘ Hunting in Many Lands” (with George Bird Grinnell) 
(1895); “ American Ideals” (1897); “‘ Trail and Camp Fire” (with George Bird 
Grinnell) (1897); “‘ History of the Royal Navy of England” (Part of Vol. VI.) 
(1898); “‘ The Rough Riders” (1899); “The Strenuous Life” (1900); “ Oliver 
Cromwell” (1go1); “‘ Camera Shots at Big Game” (Introduction) (1901); “ Mes- 
sage Communicated to Congress” (1901); “‘ How to Bring Up Children” (1902); 
“The Philippines” (with W. H. Taft) (1902); “ The Deer Family” (with T. S. 
Van Dyke and others) (1902); “ California Addresses” (1903); “‘ The Woman 
who Toils” (Introduction) (1903); “ Maxims of Theodore Roosevelt” (1903); 
‘“* Addresses and Presidential Messages”’ (1904). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HAS MATTER ONLY TWO STATES? 


N OST text-books on physics tell us that there are three states 

of matter—the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. To these 
Sir William Crookes once added a fourth state—that of the stream- 
ing particles in an electrified vacuum-tube. Recently the discovery 
of unclassifiable intermediate states has become more and more 
frequent, so that now it is asserted by M. C. E. Guillaume, in an 
article on “ The Physics of Solid Bodies According to Modern 
Ideas,” written for Za ature (Paris), that there are only two clear- 
ly distinguishable states—the crystalline and the non-crystalline or 
amorphous. Between these two the line may be drawn sharply 
and clearly, while the amorphous or glassy solid, the liquid, 
and the gas can not be separated by any such line; they change 
one into another by slow and indistinguishable gradations. More- 
over, M. Guillaume tells us, of these two states only one is stable 
—the crystalline. Into this all matter is striving to pass, and from 
it no substance varies unless forced to do so. The individuality of 
the crystal is always complete; when it is formed, no matter how 
small it may be, it possesses all its characteristics, and there is no 
intermediate state between it and uncrystallized matter. Says the 
writer: 


“There is really an absolute discontinuity between directed and 
undirected matter—between the crystal and the amorphous or 
glassy substance. But when this limit has been passed, we find 
no other up to the perfect gas; there is real continuity between the 
three states—the fluid without a surface, which is the gas; the fluid 
with one surface at right angles to the force acting upon it, which 
characterizes the liquid; and, finally, the body bounded by definite 
surfaces, which is the solid of common parlance—that is to say, a 
very viscous, amorphous body, so viscous that ordinary efforts will 
not appreciably modify its surface.” 


The “ melting-point” is simply that of passage from the crystal 
to the amorphous state. Generally the altered body becomes 
liquid, but there may still be so much viscosity that further heat- 
ing is necessary for this. Thus the apparent melting-point may be 
far above that at which the important change really takes place. 
From this point of view the melting of glass, for instance, is not a 
change from one state to another, but simply the gradual diminu- 
tion of viscosity of an already amorphous body. When an ice 
crystal melts, the change from crystal to non-crystal happens to 
be accompanied by a very sudden decrease in viscosity ; but the 
former change is the crucial one, not the liquefaction, which isa 
mere incident. To quote again: 


“Under a given pressure, a crystallized body always melts ata 
definite temperature . . . it can not be ‘ superheated.’ On the 
other hand, suverfusion is frequent, for when an amorphous body, 
in cooling, reaches the point of solidification, it rarely crystallizes 
at once, as awhole. That crystallization may take place, a crys- 
talline germ must be formed ; now, at the melting-point the tend- 
ency to the formation of germs is very slight, and this tendency is 
generally not great except at a much lower temperature. When 
the germs have formed, the greatest tendency to crystallization 
exists very near the temperature of fusion, but this circumstance 
is generally masked by the release of heat that accompanies the 
crystallization. .... om 

“The pasty state may exist far below the normal temperature of 
crystallization. The case of sulfur is a classic one, altho it was 
long unexplained. When melted sulfur is thrown into water, it 
becomes plastic at ordinary temperatures, and hardens only after 
several days. The hardening takes place gradually, as the crystals 
grow larger, and this growth proceeds more slowly as the temper- 
ature recedes from the melting-point. 

“If a body increases in volume in passing from the crystalline to 
the amorphous state, its melting-point rises with increase of pres- 
sure. Such is the case with a very great number of substances, at 
least in ordinary conditions; the only two notable exceptions are 
water and bismuth. 

“ But this phenomenon has a limit: in fact, bodies are generally 
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more compressible in the amorphous than in the crystalline state ; 
the difference between the specific volumes then diminishes as the 
pressure rises, and the rate of increase of temperature for a given 
increase of pressure varies in the same direction; then the melting- 
point reaches its maximum and beyond that it decreases as the 
pressure grows greater. 

“For most bodies this maximum is reached only at very high 
pressures, which have not yet been attained. For Glauber’s salt 
. . . M. Tammann has been able to exceed the maximum, which 
occurs at 460 atmospheres of pressure.” 


Other conditions than those of high temperature may cause the 
change from the crystalline to the amorphous state. Great pres- 
sure may bring it about, as has been proved recently by several ex- 
perimenters. After the pressure has been exerted, the density of 
the substance, instead of being increased, is actually found to have 
been lowered, a paradoxical result due to the fact that bodies are 
naturally less dense and more compressible in the amorphous than 
in the crystalline state. Again, the polishing of the crystalline 
surface of a metal is partly due to its change into the amorphous 
state, as shown by the recent microscopic investigations of Beilby. 
To resume our translation : 


“From what has been said, it will be seen that crystals constitute 
the stable form of matter... . The difference between the two 
states shows itself in a large number of properties. For instance, 
a battery formed of plates respectively of hammered silver and sil- 
ver that has been heated has an electromotive force of 0.1 volt. 
. . . But when the couple is heated to 260’ the electromotive force 
falls gradually and finally disappears. Then the two plates are in 
the same state, the hammered plate being entirely recrystallized. 

“Such are some of the facts that we must know to understand 
the evolution of physicists’ ideas regarding the constitution of 
matter. The solid state is not, as used to be thought, an immu- 
table thing, in which the molecules move in closed circles around a 
fixed position of equilibrium. The phenomena of spontaneous 
crystallization of metals at temperatures that may be 1,000 degrees 
below their melting-points, the electrolysis of glass, first observed 
by M. Warburg, the diffusion of gold into lead at ordinary tem- 
peratures discovered by the late Sir W. Roberts-Austen, and so 
many other phenomena recently investigated, show us that solids 
are in perpetual motion toward a state of equilibrium which they 
sometimes reach and from which they never recede unless the sur- 
rounding conditions are changed. This adaptation of solid matter 
is a profound and suggestive phenomenon; it is the rudimentary 
image of the adaptation of living beings; it constitutes a kind of 
inferior life that has been unsuspected hitherto, but that can no 
longer be neglected by the attentive observer.”— 7vanslation made 
Jor THE LITERARY D!GEST. 


MUSIC AT A DISTANCE. 


NEW device for electrically transmitting music to distant 

points is described by W. E. Brindley in 7he Western Elec- 
trician. The machine, which is the invention of Dr. Thaddeus 
Cahill, is to be shown at the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., this summer. It is based on the principle of the pro- 
duction of vibrations by means of an electrical current whose fre- 
quency may be controlled at a distance. Says Mr. Brindley : 


“He [Dr. Cahill] conceived the idea of building an electrical 
generator that would set up the exact number of vibrations re- 
quired to produce each note of the musical scale. For example, 
there are 256 vibrations per second necessary to produce middie 
C. This is the principle upon which the machine works. The de- 
tails are too complicated for the purpose of the present article. 

“The operator who produces music on Dr. Cahill’s machine 
plays on a keyboard similar to that of a piano. It is asserted that 
a musician who can play the piano can learn to operate the Cahill 
machine ina month. When the operator presses a key there is no 
immediate sound, asin a piano. The key is really a button con- 
nected with electric wires. When the key is pressed a circuit is 
completed, the required vibration is secured and sound is produced, 
not at the point of operation, but at the other end of the circuit, 
perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. When the circuit is 
made complete each wire sounds a note upon a metallic disk, being 
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translated into coherent music. And the music is not necessarily 
similar to that produced on a piano. By increasing the number of 
generators, which are operated by an elaborate system of stops 
and keys, the machine will produce any kind of music—violin, ban- 
jo, mandolin, guitar, etc., or the combination of a number of kinds, 
thus giving the orchestral effect. The volume of the music may 
be regulated by means of a rheostat, which is operated like the 
controller of a street-car. With a machine equipped with 72 gen- 
erators an orchestral program might be rendered in three keys and 
with considerable modulation. 

“The practical working out of Dr. Cahill’s wonderful invention 
is being rapidly perfected. Telharmonic companies will be organ- 
ized and managed much as are telephone companies, and for a time 
it is expected that telephone lines will be utilized in the transmis- 
sion of music by Dr. Cahill’s method. It is expected that sub- 
scribers may be served with music for $5 a month. Operators will 
be employed in the various central offices, and these will play con- 
tinuously. A daily program will be arranged and mailed to sub- 
scribers. Thus one may look at the program, consult the clock, 
and turn on the music. Immediately the room will be filled with a 
symphony, a lively march, or a popular ‘ rag-time ’ air, depending 
on what the operator is playing in the central office at the time. 

“ Transmission of music by means of Dr. Cahill’s device is prac- 
tically unlimited in extent. An operator in Chicago might produce 
music for a concert in New York City. Transmission for so great 
a distance would probably not be found economical, however, and 
the territory covered by one central office will not exceed that in- 
cluded within a radius cf 25 or 30 miles.” 


THE UTILIZATION OF OBSTACLES IN WIRE- 
LESS TELEGRAPHY. 


HE recent experiments in California on the utilization of trees 

in wireless telegraphy have been described at some length 

in these pages. We are now informed, through Cosmos (Paris, 

March 4), by M. A. Breydel, that this writer has successfully em- 

ployed not only trees, but also buildings and other large objects to 

assist in the transmission of wireless messages. Such objects are 

impediments to transmission in ordinary circumstances, when sit- 
uated near the sending apparatus. Says the writer: 


“Since the first experiments, it has been noticed that trees, 
dwellings, hills, and everything that notably exceeds the antenna 
in height act as obstacles to prevent communication, at least when 
these are at no great distance from the antenna. 

“When, on the contrary, the obstacles are at a great distance 
from the apparatus they are of less importance... ..... 

“It seemed to me that it would be of use to seek to utilize these 
obstacles. 1 have made them serve the purpose of antenna. This 
application may be useful for troops in campaign, when they have 
not at their disposal balloons in readiness to carry the antennz to 
the proper height, or when it is impossible to set up towers for this 
purpose. 

“The problem to be solved was to concentrate the electric waves 
toward these natural obstacles. The solution consists in surround- 
ing a tree or a building with a metallic band joined to the trans- 
mitting or receiving apparatus. The experiments are most conclu- 
sive, and as I have no other aim in my labors than to be of what 
use I can to others and not to profit by them myself in any way, 
the few indications that follow will show how they may be applied. 

“Suppose that we are in the country and have neither balloons 
nor any means of erecting antenne rapidly ; we should preferably 
choose an isolated tree, vigorous, in full leaf and as high as pos- 
sible; at a yard above the ground we cut in its bark a groove sev- 
eral centimeters wide, in which we wind several turns of large un- 
covered copper wire, which we connect with the apparatus. 

“If we do not wish to destroy the tree, we simply surround it 
with a band of copper, several centimeters wide. If there are no 
trees, but a church, the tower of a chateau or any prominent build- 
ing, we may proceed in the same way, that is, surround the edifice 
with a copper strip, making careful contact at places where there 
are metal railings or pipes; if the building has gutters or a light- 
ning-rod, the apparatus may simply be connected to the rod or the 
leader of the gutter. 

“ These trees or buildings play the part of antenne and require 
Oniy a few yards of copper, as has been stated. It remains to say 
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a few words about devices for enabling us to know of sudden 
changes in the electric state of the atmosphere, or of distant thun- 
der-storms. The best consists of a sort of lightning-rod or metal 
stem covered with an insulating envelope or fixed on insulators. 
This rod is connected to a receiving apparatus, in which may be in- 
cluded a microphone, a telephone-receiver, or even a phonograph 
or apparatus to register vibrations. This arrangement enables one 
to detect the presence of distant thunder-storms; it may also register 
automatically telephone messages and meteorological variations, 
electric or magnetic.”— 77vanslation made for THE LITERARY Dt- 
GEST. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF NIAGARA. 


HEN Lord Kelvin, after inspecting the first great Niagara 
power-plant a few years ago, stated that he looked for- 
ward to the day when Niagara Falls should run dry, its waters 
being entirely diverted to industrial uses, his words were looked 
upon as the pardonable hyperbole of an enthusiastic engineer. 
Yet the addition of other great plants, and the planning of others 
still, have now brought us within sight of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy—an event regarded with equanimity by some and with 
horror or grief by others. In an article on the subject contributed 
to Cassier’'s Magazine (March), Alton D. Adams asserts that “ chil- 
dren already born may yet walk dry-shod from the mainland to 
Goat Island, over the present river-bed.” He goes on to say: 


“The greatest menace to Niagara Falls is the construction and 
operation of near-by power plants on either side of the river. At 
present two such plants are operating on the New York side, and 
the construction of three more on the Ontario side is well ad- 
vanced; besides these, a smaller plant is already at work there. 
Each of these plants diverts water within 114 miles above, and dis- 
charges it a little below Niagara Falls. In view of the relatively 
small expense at which water power can be developed by plants 
located as these are, it seems probable that strong efforts will be 
made to increase indefinitely their number and capacity as the 
years rollon. These efforts must be resisted if Niagara Falls are 
to be saved. 

“Popular ideas as to a practically unlimited supply of water at 
Niagara Falls, based on the area of the Great Lakes and the width 
of the upper river, are incorrect. Great as is thearea of the lakes, 
it is only their discharge of water that maintains the falls and is 
available for the development of power. ...... 

“ According to the measurements of the United States engineers 
in the years 1899 and 1go00, the normal discharge of the Niagara 
River for mean level in Lake Erie is 222,000 cubic feet per second, 
but this sinks at times to as little as 165,340 cubic feet per second. 
Great as is this amount, it isnot beyond the capacity of water- 


power developments like those now in progress about Niagara - 


Falls to seriously diminish or even dry up the cataract. On a 
clear day, when the rising mist is blown up stream, a person near 
the center of the new suspension bridge over the Niagara River, 
or at Inspiration Point, on the Canadian side, can readily see the 
American and Horse Shoe Falls. The former, with its straight 
crest and silvery curtain, is the fall of beauty; but the latter, with 
its great mass of dark green water, seemingly rushing to the cen- 
tral point, its hidden foot, its loud explosion, and its fountain of 
spray, rising like white smoke high above all, is the fall of gran- 
deur. Walk out on the rocks at the upper end of Goat Island 
where the water just up stream seems ever threatening to rush 
upon and wash away the adventurer, and the reasons for the differ- 
ences between the falls below are evident. 

“On the right, toward the Canadian shore, are three-quarters of 
a mile of river with that dark, unbroken surface that indicates deep 
water. To the left, between the island and the New York bank, 
there is a channel only 4oo feet wide whose rugged bottom raises 
the first line of breakers and carries all of the water that passes 
over the American Fall. How little of the river discharge passes 
on the New York side and how much on the Ontario side of Goat 
Island, perhaps no one can tell, tho the former is estimated as low 
as 10 percent. of the total; but certain it is that the American Fall 
now receives a comparatively small percentage of Niagara River 
WEIR. cee ms 

“From these conditions it is evident that any large decrease in 
the discharge of Niagara River, either by diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River or to other rivers, or the 
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creation of other channels for the flow from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario, or the construction of canals, pipe lines, or tunnels be- 
tween the upper river and the gorge below, must have a much 
greater tendency to destroy the American than the Canadian Fall.” 


That such diversion is going on and is on the increase is suf- 
ficiently evident. Not only is the water taken into the tunnels of 
power-plants above the falls, but the Welland Canal takes a large 
amount, the Chicago drainage canal much more, and the new 
barge canal and other works will make an additional drain. From 
a minimum flow of 165,000 feet a second, the agencies already 
complete or nearly so will subtract 67,400 feet a second. The 
writer goes on to say: 


“From the foregoing it appears that the total diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes above Niagara Falls, for navigation, drain- 
age, and power purposes, will reach as much as 67,400 cubic feet 
per second when all of the works now operating, or under con- 
struction, are carried out to their full, authorized capacity. Even 
this volume of water, which is 41 per cent. of the minimum dis- 
charge rate of Niagara River, does not include the water taken by 
the Wella.d Canal for purposes of navigation and for the develop- 
ment of power by local manufacturing plants along its banks. . . . 

“The diversion of this great volume of water, even at the ex- 
pense of some of the scenic attractions of the falls, is no doubt 
warranted by the great economic and industrial advantages that 
result from cheap power. It doesnot necessarily follow, however, 
that this process of water diversion should be extended until the 
values of existing power plants are depreciated by lack of water, 
the American Fall is dried up, and the Horse Shoe Falls are 
robbed of most of their grandeur. 

“Yet this is the tendency of the industrial and political forces 
now at work. Private enterprise can not be expected to stay its 
progress so long as there is a profit to be made by the diversion of 
Niagara water, and legislatures continue to give away franchises 
or peddle them out for trifling considerations. 

“ For those who wish to see a fair share of the beauty and gran- 
deur of Niagara Falls preserved, and even for those who wish to 
protect the great investments that have been and are being made 
there for power development, the unfortunate feature of the sit- 
uation is that several of the immediately adjoining States have 
power to authorize the diversion of water from the upper lakes and 
Niagara River. The diversion of this water thus becomes a mat- 
ter of competition, not only between persons seeking their own 
profits, but also between different governments that wish to build 
up their respective territories or increase their revenues. Further 
complication arises from the fact that the American States have 
no power, under the Constitution, to enter individually into any 
treaty for the preservation of Niagara Falls, or for the regulation 
of the diversion of water from the upper river or the Great Lakes, 
pesnene the treaty-making power is vested entirely in the Federal 


“From a consideration of the foregoing facts, it seems evident 
that the diversion of water from the upper lakes and Niagara River 
will be continued until the destruction of the American Fall, and 
possibly that of the Canadian Fall, result. Apparently the only 
hope lies in the intervention of the sovereign powers concerned.” 





Development of Species by Temperature.—What 
appears to be aremarkable discovery in zoology is described in the 
Consular Reports by E. T. Liefeld, United States Consul, at Frei- 
burg, Germany. According to this report, Professor Standfus, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, has succeeded in practically creating new spe- 
cies and also in reviving old ones, by the influence of extremes of 
temperature. Says Mr. Liefeld: 


“The Swiss scientist, up to now, has confined his experiments 
to butterflies, and has obtained remarkable results; but there is no 
reason why, under similar conditions, the same effects may not be 
produced upon bird and animal life. Taking some 6,000 ordinary 
caterpillars in their different stages of metamorphoses, he exposed 
them to temperatures varying from 40° to 4° C. (99° to 25° F.). 
Most of them developed into butterflies of ancient species, which 
are now very rare, while others developed into totally new species, 
so far unknown to scientists. Certain butterflies are characterized 
by successive and different generations. For instance, the chrys- 
alis of the butterfly Vanessa /evana gives birth in the spring to 
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butterflies which lay eggs insummer. In the same year these eggs 
produce butterflies which differ completely in form and color from 
those of the first generation. The former are named Vanessa 
levana spring, and the latter Vanessa levana summer. By submit- 
ting the chrysalis of the second form to a temperature of 30° C. 
(81° F.), the first form is obtained. The same results have been 
accomplished with the Vanessa urtice,a rare butterfly, found only 
at the North Cape and in Sardinia. An ancient species which had 
entirely disappeared was obtained with the Papilio machaon in the 
same manner. During the experiments butterflies which are found 
in districts so far apart as the Arctic circle and the Torrid zone 
were produced. Even more surprising were the hybrids obtained 
from the effects of ‘ crossing ’ under the influence of heat and cold. 
Gorgeous specimens, of all the colors of the rainbow beautifully in- 
termingled, came forth and developed under the care of Professor 
Standfus, who was himself surprised at the results. Needless to 
add, all the ancient species produced are extremely valuable from 
a pecuniary point of view, while the ‘ created’ specimens are prac- 
tically priceless.” 





DUST AND PATENT MEDICINES. 


HAT the number of patent-medicine advertisements in the 
newspapers of a town bears a constant relationship to the 
cleanness of its streets is asserted by Dr. Robert Hessler of Lo- 
gansport, Ind., in an article contributed to American Medicine, 
March 4. Dr. Hessler tells us that an increase in the amount of 
dust in the streets is at once accompanied by an increase in the 
number of advertisements of remedies for the class of diseases due 
to dust-infection. He says: 


“ Altho dust is a product of civilization, yet, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the amount of dust ina city is not necessarily an index 
of a high degree of civilization, not more than is the presence of 
dirt and filth or its accumulation in a house an index of a high so- 
cial standing of a family. European travelers are surprised on 
seeing the condition of our streets, sidewalks, and the floors of our 
public buildings—and some marvel at the accurate aim of our spit- 
ters. In many of our smaller cities the spitting habit is something 
amazing—likewise the prevalence of colds, catarrh, coughs, rheu- 
matic pains and aches, and derangements of the respiratory and 
nervous systems and of the alimentary tract. 

“ This relationship between the spitting habit and the prevalence 
of certain ailments crops out in a most striking manner in the col- 
umns of our newspapers. I have been following up this matter for 
several years and a few statements may be of interest. 

“In a general way it may be said that the newspapers reflect the 
condition of the city or community, all the way from the village 
gossip of the small paper up to most weighty matters in the large 
dailies. We will find, moreover, that the newspapers of dusty cities 
have dust written all over them, while, on the other hand, the papers 
of clean cities are practically free from such references. ... . 

“If we study the patent-medicine advertisements we will find the 
constant recurrence of such terms as catarrh, colds, cough, grip, 
sore throat, tonsillitis, pleurisy, rheumatism, backache lame back, 
kidney disease, lumbago, muscular rheumatism, nervousness, head- 
ache, neuralgia, nervous prostration, biliousness, gastritis, deranged 
stomach, etc. These are names that in nearly every case in which 
they are applied are synonyms of dust infection. We must even 
include the term ‘ malaria,’ as ordinarily used by city patients, as 
may be shown by the following from a well-known nostrum adver- 
tisement: * Malaria is not confined exclusively to the swamps and 
marshy regions of the country, but wherever there is bad air this 
insidious foe to health is found,’ and the eres list of 
symptoms have all the earmarks of dust infection....... 

“ Europeans are surprised when they see our newspapers. One 
has said : ‘ Tosee your newspapers one might be led to believe that 
you are a nation of invalids.’ The presence of many patent-medi- 
cine advertisements shows, certainly, that there is a great demand 
for such things—for nostrums supposed to counteract the evil influ- 
ence of the dust, or, rather, for the sputum-contaminated atmos- 
phere which we are compelled to inhale. At least this is my 
opinion, based on my observations. 

“If we examine the advertisements of patent medicines proper 
more closely, we will find that they can be subdivided into groups, 
and that the largest group can be designated as the dust group.” 


In order to show this graphically, Dr. Hessler marked the space 
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occupied by medical advertisements in a variety of newspapers from 
different States and countries. For Indiana newspapers the total 
space occupied varied from 2.5 to 14.5 percent. The dust adver- 
tisements varied from 1.1 per cent. in a comparatively clean city, 
up to 10 per cent. or more in a dusty city. In some clean cities of 
the Old World the percentage is buta fraction of one percent. To 
quote again: 


“There are, of course, a number of factors that enter into the 
question why patent-medicine advertisements are more numerous 
in some newspapers than in others, of the same town or of different 
towns and countries. Making due allowance for all other causes 
that produce variations, the margin due to the influence of infected 
dust is still so large that, in my opinion, no other explanation will 
suffice. 

“When an eighth of the total space of a newspaper is occupied 
by patent-medicine advertisements, whose existence rests mainly 
on the condition of the streets and sidewalks, we may well pause 
and inquire if there is not something wrong with the municipality. 

“The seasonal variation—that is, the rise and decline of dust ad- 
vertisements, is interesting. With us, low ebb is reached in the 
summer; high tides occur in the fall andspring. I had shown this 
inachart. The percentage of space occupied by dust advertise- 
ments in a leading paper of Indianapolis varied from 1.2 per cent. 
in midsummer to 12 per cent. in the early spring. (In the summer 
the dust is sterilized by the hot rays of the sun; in the winter time 
fresh air is often ata premium.)...... 

“Whether the patent-medicine men are aware of the influence of 
the dust I am unable to say, but they certainly know that it pays 
to advertise in certain towns. They also seem to have some idea 
about the ultimate division of dust infection or dust disease into 
types, such as the catarrhal or rheumatic. By observing certain 
advertisements for variable periods of time, we will find that cer- 
tain names will be used exclusively, and that some one of these 
will appear in large type and followed by the other in the text in 
smaller type, and at the next appearance of the advertisements one 
of the latter will be advanced to head the list, and so on in rota- 
tion. Thus in one series the terms rheumatism, lumbago, back- 
ache, muscular rheumatism, and disease of the kidneys occur. In 
another we find the words catarrh, colds, cough, grip, weak lungs, 
etc. 

“That these advertisements will not bear critical inspection is 
self-evident. A physician reading them must conclude that they 
are written for the kindergarten or for adults with the minds of 
children. Theclaims for curative properties in many instances are 
simply preposterous. ...... 

“If we examine further, we find that there may be a long interval 
between seedtime and harvest. The effect of inhaling a very dusty 
atmosphere may not manifest itself seriously for weeks or for 
months; that is, in the production of diseases that may have a 
fatal ending, such as the various inflammations of the internal or- 
gans or of tuberculosis. Common dust infection, as I have de- 
scribed it in my previous paper, is usually self-limited and may sub- 
side promptly with a change in atmospheric conditions, but may 
continue indefinitely in a dusty atmosphere—whether out of doors 
or indoors. The afflicted individual usually resorts at once to 
home remedies, and failing to get relief he purchases some one or 
more of the much-advertised patent medicines. These latter may 
palliate, but we certainly can not speak of a ‘ cure.’” . 





Poisonous Coal-Tar Colors.—Of fifty coal-tar colors 
examined by G. W. Chlopin, in an investigation reported by him 
in the Zeitschrift der Nahrung und Geniissmittel, fifteen were 
found to be positively poisonous, and twenty others to cause harm- 
ful disturbances of the digestive organs and kidneys, or of the 
general health of the animals experimented upon. Says Zhe Na- 
tional Druggist, in an abstract of Chlopin’s paper : 


“Those that are designated under the heading ‘ Poisonous ’ are 
aurantia, mandarin (orange No. 2), metanil orange (methyl- 
orange), butter-yellow (auramin O), brilliant-green, aurin (sodium 
salt), echtblau (true blue) R for cotton, ursol D, thiokatechine 1, 
2, 3, and T, noir autogenique, and noir vidal. As ‘ harmful’ the 
following are named: Metanil yellow, anilin orange T, pyrotin 
RR, ponceau RR, benzo-purpurin, erica B, citron yellow, iodin 
green, acid green, Bavarian yellow DBF and DSF, cerise DN, 
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iodesin, rhodamin B and C, crysanilin, benzoflavin II, methylene 
green, primulin, chinolin yellow. In testing for harmful behavior 
toward the human skin, carried out by wearing woolen, or cotton, 
dyed with the colors named, either on the hands or feet, for from 
10 to 18 days, only two were found, namely, auramin O, and ursol 
D, the first of which caused a slight reddening, while the latter oc- 
casioned a very serious inflammation of the skin. It is noticeable 
that most of the seriously poisonous colors are among the yellow 
and orange dyes, and next come the blues, browns, and blacks in 
order named. Very few among the violet and green colors were 
found hurtful. Among the reds only one was found harmful, and 
none among the really poisonous.” 





HOW TO COPY AN OLD DAGUERREOTYPE. 


HERE are daguerreotype portraits in almost every family, 
and in many cases these are now fast fading or tarnishing. 

Yet any amateur photographer can secure from them negatives 
from which any number of permanent prints may be struck off. 
How to do this is told in Za Nature (January 21) by a correspond- 


ent signing himself “G. M.” Says this writer: 


“The portraits of our grandparents are on the silvered plates of 
Daguerre. The image is unique and fragile; an accident may 
ruin it; it is therefore well to make from it a photographic nega- 
tive. Todo this the silver image must first be well cleaned, with- 
out touching it, even with the softest brush, which might leave 
traces. It is tarnished by a layer of silver oxid, which it is neces- 
sary to remove. First alcohol isallowed to flow over it to dissolve 
the grease, and then it is washed with water undera faucet. Then 
the layer of oxid is dissolved with a solution of cyanid of potas- 
sium. This salt is a violent poison, which must be handled cau- 
tiously ; if there are cuts or abrasions on the hands, it must not 
touch them. Care must also be taken with the daguerreotype, for 
the image may be completely removed. A five-per-cent. solution 
of the salt is first made, and one or two cubic centimeters are 
placed in a beaker with 15 or 20 of water. This solution is turned 
on to the plate, held horizontally and balanced lightly, so that it 
may be thoroughly covered. If, at the end of several minutes, the 
fog of oxid is not removed, the solution is turned back into the 
beaker and strengthened with more of the undiluted solution; this 
is repeated several times if necessary. In acting thus prudently 
we'run no risk of ruining the picture. 

“When the plate has been rinsed under the faucet it is dried by 
heating it quickly over an alcohol flame, holding it in an inclined 
position; if this takes too long, there isa risk that drops running 
over the plate will leave marks on it. When dried, the plate is 
photographed ; for this purpose the best light must be sought. If 
it is placed in front of a window there will be awkward reflections ; 
the light should be at an angle of 45° and is obtained easily by pla- 
cing the plate at right angles to a window; the illumination thus 
obtained is very good. As the apparatus should also be placed 
opposite the window, in order that the axis of the lenses should be 
perpendicular to the plane of the image, care should be taken to 
put on the objective a shade formed of a black paper funnel 15 to 
20 centimeters [6 to 8 inches] long. Thus a very clear image is 
obtained on the ground-glass. The question of the time of expo- 
sure must be solved by trial; it is rarely right at the first attempt, 
but it is sufficient to sacrifice two or three plates. Slow emulsions 
are preferable.”— 7vranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ At the recent reunion of the Swiss Society of Natural Science at Locarno,” 
says Cosmos (March 11), “ O. E. Imhof showed a hydrographic chart of the earth, 
on which were indicated,on the one hand, the division of the waters among the 
various oceanic basins, and, on the other hand, the regions whose waters do not 
run toward the sea, at any rate superficially. The greatest of these territories in 
which there is no surface flow seaward is that which extends from the neighbor- 
hood of the Baltic Sea through Russia and Central Asia nearly to the Yellow 
Sea. Another closed basin, much less considerable, includes a part of Asia 
Minor and Arabia. In Africa there are three; in Australia, the western part 
represents a great region without flow to the sea. North America has four of 
these closed basins, two east of the continental divide, at the latitude of the Gulf 
of California, and two others more to the north and to the west of the divide. 
In South America one primary closed basin, divided into three secondary basins, 
extends from north to south along the Cordilleras ; a second extends from west 
to east between the Cordilleras and Baia Bianca.”— Translation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST, 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


IS CHRISTIANITY MENACED BY SOCIALISM? 


N a new book entitled “ The Captive City of God,” Mr. Richard 
Heath, an English writer of radical sympathies and religious 
convictions, takes the view that the growth of Socialism is a direct 
challenge to Christianity. “The City of God,” he says, “is to- 
day, with a few exceptions, everywhere dominated by the moneyed 
classes. . . . The churches are necessarily enslaved to the plu- 
tocracy of Christendom.” Socialism has come to do for the people 
“what the churches ought to have done.” To quote further: 


“ Socialism is in fact the modern version of Christ’s Christianity, 
separated from all theology, all clericalism, all public worship, and 
from the very idea of the church. It isa new universal religion 
which has sprung up in a moribund Christendom. At present it is 
dominated by materialism, a materialism which holds Christianity, 
as manifested by the German Evangelical and thé Roman Catholic 
churches, as something so deadly that it can make no terms with 
them. It seems possible that when it gets the upper hand it will 
not allow such churches any public existence. And what happens 
in the rest of Europe must have its analogical movement here. 
How are the British churches, so materialistic themselves, going 
to stem the tide of materialism, especially when that materialism 
preaches the social gospel they ought to have preached? What 
the outcome may be it is not possible to say, but how can we ex- 
pect, under such circumstances, anything less than an eclipse of 
the churches?” 


In order to avert what seems impending the writer declares that 
the first thing needful is “ to recover the true idea of the church and 
of its place in the great struggle for the democratic ideal ”—that is, 
to return to the ideals of primitive Christianity, when the churches 
were “cities of God showing forth the life of the kingdom of 
heaven.” He continues: 


“Such churches, the churches of the New Testament and of 
early Christianity, are the only societies that can save the world. 
To imagine, as many persons of great intelligence and devotion to 
the democratic ideal do, that a scientific, economic reform of so- 
ciety would eliminate the main evils that are ever working to bring 
it to ruin and death, is to suppose man is not part of nature. 
There has, for example, been to a partial extent such a reform in 
progress all over Europe during the last century. Probably in no 
period of the world’s history has there been anything like the same 
humanizing of the law, and of all kinds of social relations. Yet, 
to judge from the facts . . . nokind of exterior reform can change 
human nature, itself but a department of the natural world and 
under the influence of the laws which govern it. There are instincts 
in nature which work with such tremendous force that at times they 
are absolutely uncontrollable and rush furiously over the cataract. 
Could any kind of economic reform stop the ravages of the sexual 
instinct, or satisfy the craving for excitement and stimulants? It 
may modify and regulate them, but a true church could change 
them from being, as Pandora’s box, the source of many evils and 
mischiefs, filling the world with diseases and calamities, into a cor- 
nucopia pouring out with ceaseless abundance all kinds of lovely 
and delightful things. But the only church that can do this isa 
church born again as a society, and in every individual of which it 
is composed. This is the church we want, and which early Chris- 
tianity had. When we have it again we shall once more be on the 
road to an universal palingenesis; nature itself is waiting for this 
regenerated society.” 

The reason why the present churches are ineffectual “in the only 
sphere they do cultivate, the individual one,” is because of “ their 
indifference to the other—the social sphere.” To quote again: 


“It is clear that if they are to prevent the rapid decline of ideals 
going on everywhere they themselves must be regenerated. And 
it is also clear that if the rapid reaction we are in is to be stopped, 
there must no longer be a scission between the two movements of 
individual salvation and social salvation, but they must be one 
movement, sought by the same apostolate, at the same time and 
by the same means. And only a true church can do this one all- 
important work. 

“ For want of such a church a materialistic social democracy has 
come into existence, and, by its movement for rendering much of 
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the democratic ideal part of the law of Germany, has succeeded in 
winning the heart of the German democracy, a people crushed un- 
der foot ever since the double defeat of the peasants and Anabap- 
tists. For want of such a church, the cravings of the downtrodden 
wrecks of humanity for the society which Christ prepared for their 
salvation, and which has never been allowed to exist long enough 
to do so, have taken the form of anarchist-communism. And thus 
for want of such a church, the people and the ‘ submerged tenth ’ 
are turning to other saviors, while the members of the present-day 
churches have already been dragged into a movement which very 
soon will have to reckon with the masses of Europe—Socialist, 
Anarchist, and anti-clerical. 

“But the Socialist parties will also prove ineffectual in their 
effort at human regeneration, and that for a reason similar in char- 
acter, but just the opposite in point of fact. The evangelical 
churches have failed because they only seek the regeneration of 
society through the regeneration of individuals. The Socialist 
parties will fail if they continue to believe that the regeneration of 
society will in itself regenerate the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. The efforts at the regeneration of society and of the indi- 
vidual’ must be carried on together, and depend on one another, or 
neither will ever be satisfactorily accomplished.” 

A church which should exemplify at once the spirit of primitive 
Christianity and of the new socialistic aspiration is the ideal toward 
which Mr. Heath turns. He says, in concluding : 


“The nature of God is the key to the nature of the church. 
Whatever the different functions or offices of its members, in the 
church ‘ none is afore or after the other,’ none is greater or less 
than another, but all, whether they be many or few, are co-equal. 
This unity and this equality presuppose liberty as their condition, 
and fraternity as their result. But this, the fundamental nature of 
the true church, can only be realized so far as love, its primal ne- 
cessity, reigns. Love thus inspiring a church, its unity and equal- 
ity must lead it to become more and more communistic in its prac- 
tise. It would thus realize more fully the democratic ideal, the loss 
of which is the great evil which has brought the historical churches 
to a veritable apostasy. And so the church would reappear, bring- 
ing back again in their pristine purity all the fundamental truths 
buried in those historical churches, and carrying the banner which 
they trod underfoot when they entered into alliance with the pow- 
ers of this world. And at the sight of this multiplicity in unity, 
this church in conditions of liberty, equality, and fraternity de- 
veloping a true city of God, humanity would have an assurance, 
such as it has never had since the first centuries, that Christ was 
its redeemer and king. For this fact would then have the very 
sign Christ asked that it might have. And from such a city would 
go forth a dynamitical force which in the power of Christ would 
strike at the very roots of prostitution, drunkenness, and gambling, 
and their concomitants, destitution, slum-life, and crime. And 
this force would be successful because it emanated from a society 
which was not so much destructive as constructive, and which itself 
was already a true society.” 


The Labour Leader, a London Socialist weekly, prints a review 
of this book from which we quote as follows: 


“ One sees the fascination of this vision of a city of God—a truly 
democratic organization, which shall be a visible refuge for the 
outcast and the sinner—a harbor where human wrecks shall be joy- 
fully received and protected, just because they are human. Such 
a vision is attractive and inspiring. Is it possible? Possible it 
may be; scarcely, however, we think, by any process of self-re- 
form on the part of existing churches such as Mr. Heath looks for- 
ward to. They are too hopelessly corrupt, too far gone in class 
prejudice and class distinction and in the‘ pride of life,’ ever to 
arise again. The true socialistic church, the real city of God, the 
church of the people, will have to be something new, and its foun- 
dation, we venture to think, will be laid, not in the area of the so- 
called ‘ Christian’ church, either that of the State, or that of the 
‘ free’ and ‘ voluntary’ middle-class plutocracy, but rather in the 
area of social democracy, by spiritualizing, inspiring, and idealizing 
that broad social movement which is an infinitely wider and more 
vital force than that waning and dying life which flickers in the 
cushioned pews of religious respectability. Nevertheless, altho 
we can not altogether share Mr. Heath’s faith in an ecclesiastical 
regeneration in the democratic direction, we would say that any 
religiously minded democrat will find real refreshment in this 
book.” 
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THE CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPELS. 


_oeY? five years ago Professor Harnack gave a series of lec- 

tures before the entire student body of the University of 
Berlin on “ The Essence of Christianity ” (“Das Wesen des Chris- 
tentums”). Published in book form, these addresses provoked 


international interest and discussion. A new and similar course of 


lectures, prepared for the same audience and also intended for per- 
manent publication, deals with “ The Credibility of the Gospel His- 
tory ”(“ Glaubwiirdigkeit der Evangelischen Geschichte”). A fore- 
taste of their quality and the line of argument pursued is afforded 
by a résumé of the first lecture printed in the Christliche Welt 
(Marburg) : 


What can we know of Jesus Christ? The question implies our 
knowledge of him as an historical personage measured by the de- 
mands of exact historical science and unhampered by the para- 
phernalia added during the development of the Christian church. 
That the Christ as he appears on the face of the evangelical rec- 
ords is not the actual Jesus of fact admits of no doubt, in view of 
the transformation of the real into the ideal that can be plainly 
traced in the earliest records. Christ had twelve disciples during 
his earthly career, and yet we know that immediately after his 
death upon the cross 
these pupils and others 
recognized and adored 
him as a divine person 
sitting enthroned in the 
heavens and possessing 





all power. This idea 
overshadowed and 
transformed all that 


they had experienced in 
conjunction with Jesus 
during his earthly 
career. It is only nat- 
ural that from this view- 
point the entire history 
of Jesus appeared in a 
new light and received 
a new _ significance. 
Could it be otherwise 
than that many of the 
original colors in which 
Christ was depicted ac- 
quired entirely different 
hues? For such a phe- 
nomenal change in the 
estimate of a historical 
personage we have no 
parallel. Persons 
who had eaten and 
drunken with Jesus came to honor him as the Lord of the whole 
world! To argue that this change must have totally transformed 
estimates of the earthly career of Jesus requires no analogies. 
Even if we knew that Jesus had actually, during his earthly career, 
designated himself as the Messiah, and that his disciples had rec- 
ognized him as such during his lifetime, this knowledge would in 
no way affect the phenomenal transformation which took place in 
the minds of the disciples as a result of their faith in the resurrec- 
tion. The disciples at best recognized his Messiahship only in 
exceptional moments of ecstasy ; they certainly never realized the 
consequences of this recognition, and they deserted him on the day 
of his death. The change accordingly remains a remarkable one, 
and must be an all-important factor in determining the historical 
character of Jesus. 

We have every reason to expect two layers of tradition in the 
gospel—a lower one, in which Christ appears in sharp and unique 
outline with the originality of history ; and an upper one, in which 
the faith developed by the disciples covers this original foundation. 
The great difficulty is to keep the two layers separated at all stages, 
and in doing this we reveal the secret of a successful and scientific 
Study of the life of Jesus. In not a few points it will be found im- 
possible to attain to perfect certainty, and all degrees of probabil- 
ity will be disclosed. 

Another difficulty which confronts all who attempt to elucidate 
the historical character of Jesus is presented by the Jewish tradi- 
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tion in regard to the Messiah. The moment ke was hailed by 
his disciples as the Messiah, his name became linked with a 


multitude of prophecies and legends. The conception of the 


Messiah was fixed in the Jewish thought of the day. There 
existed at that time among the Jews Messianic dogmatics, 


which, however uncertain in details, were definite in general out- 
line. The Jewish Messiah stood for certain predicted qualities, 
heroic actions, and redemptive acts, and even for certain biograph- 
ical data. And so when Jesus of Nazareth was declared to be the 
Messiah, all at once these current conceptions and ideals were 
applied to him, and the actual memory of the historic person was 
modified by doctrinal ideas of what the Messiah was to be. The 
historic Christ’s picture was sadly marred by the Messianic dog- 
matics based more or the fulfilment of Old-Testament 
prophecy. 


less on 


Another factor that modified the remembrance of the real Jesus 
was the influence of foreign religions. Christianity marks a turn- 
ing-point in the history of religious thought; it arose in an age of 
religious change, and its success without 
scarcely thinkable. 


this factor would be 
National and local religions and all kinds of 
cults were the product of the intellectual ferment of the time, and 
showed a tendency toward world-religions. By exchange of ideas, 
by expansion and adoption of new elements, this process was car- 
ried forward. 


Christianity showed no exceptions to this general 
tendency. 


Old rites and ceremonies, in the guise of mysteries and 
“sacraments,” found their way into the new religion, and fantastic 
reflections of primitive religious conceptions of the world and of 
mythological fictions were added as “ histories of revelation.” Ju- 
daism, in the three centuries before the Christian era, was particu- 
larly influenced by this syncretism, and even Pharisaism could not 
withstand this spirit. Asa consequence, the question necessarily 
arises in regard to Jesus Christ himself, or at any rate in regard to 
the oldest traditions concerning him, whether his character is not 
also portrayed under the influence of this religious syncretism. 
How far is his personality unique, and how far can we accept the 
paradoxical in his case? While the teachers of comparative relig- 
ion are often regarded as unreasonable, and in matters of merely 
external resemblance claim an internal connection that does not 
exist (as, for example, when Christ is, zo/evs volens, converted into 
the sun-god and the twelve apostles are compared with the twelve 
months), yet the abuse of this method does not vitiate its proper 
use, and students of the Christ problem will be compelled to take 
these factors into consideration. 

A final difficulty is presented by the character of the Gospels. 
These are not bibliographical productions, but are books of evan- 
gelization and edification, the purpose being to awaken or to 
strengthen faith, not to depict the life of Christ as such. In all 
these problems it is our task to discover just what features belong 
to the historic personality of the prophet of Nazareth, and what 
features have been added as a result of the faith of his followers 
and the religious thought of the times.—7vranslation made for 
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THE CHURCH’S HOLD ON AMERICAN MEN. 


PREVAILING conception that the church has not drawn 

men to it in any large numbers, and that there is a lamenta- 
ble absence of men from church services and Christian work, is 
challenged by the Rev. Kerr Boyce Tupper, of Philadelphia. He 
thinks that this position will not bear critical examination, and 
presents the following facts (in the Chicago Standard): 


“The largest congregation in the city of Boston is unquestiona- 
bly that of Tremont Temple, and there the majority present is not 
infrequently men. One of the largest congregations in New York 
City is that at the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, and there 
generally the majority present is men. The two largest congrega- 
tions in the city of Brooklyn are those of the Plymouth Church 
and of the Baptist Temple, and in these two congregations men 
quite often predominate. The largest congregation in the city of 
Chicago is that which gathers weekly in the Auditorium, once pre- 
sided over by the scholarly Swing, and now by the eloquent Gun- 
saulus ; and there weekly men, in greater numbers than women, it 
is said, crowd every available space. Among the largest congre- 
gations in the city of Philadelphia are those of the Grace Temple 
the Holy Trinity, the Second Presbyterian, and the First Baptist 
churches, and at the night services, at least, at each of these 
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churches, it will be found that quite generally more men attend 
than women.” 


The writer reinforces his argument with these figures: 


“Of a total United States population to-day of 80,000,000, there 
are about 14,250,000 young men between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty-five. Out of the total United States church membership of 
29,000,000 there are to-day 5,500,000 young men—note, not men, 
for such would swell the number here given by millions ; but young 
men. Recent reports from seventy-eight representative churches 
in different parts of our land, as gathered by a careful writer, seem 
to indicate that 37 per cent. of the total number of young men in 
the United States is directly or indirectly connected with the work 
of the church. There are to-day sixteen times as many young men 
alone in the churches of our land as there were members in these 
churches one hundred years ago. Add to these the male youth 
connected with our Sunday-schools with their 20,000,000 members, 
with young people’s societies with their 4,000,000 members, with 
the Salvation Army with its 84,000 weekly open-air services, to say 
nothing of the exclusively men’s organizations, as the brother- 
hoods, the Gideons, and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
—this last-mentioned body with more than 300,coo members and 
an annual expenditure of $12,000,000 in our land, while throughout 
the world it has to-day 102,000 members who give annually not less 
than $80,000 for foreign missions alone. 

“Only this month Mr. Mott, the famous leader in the Students’ 
Volunteer Movement, stated that ata recent Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association gathering at Yale there were present more than 
half of last year’s football team, one-third of the college crew, and 
other fellows equally representative of that great university. In 
the University of Pennsylvania there are to-day 3,000 students en- 
gaged regularly each week in Bible study. In our American col- 
leges at present there are 85,000 students, of whom about 40,000 are 
members of Christian churches.” 


In view of these facts, the statement that men do not go to 
church is proclaimed a fallacy. “Men do go to church,” says Mr. 
Tupper, “and in large numbers, and with sympathetic soul, when 
pastor and people give them something to go for—something 
which satisfies their highest intellectual and spiritual aspirations 
and needs.” 





A POSITIVIST’S IMPEACHMENT OF THE 
CHURCHES. 


-A{R. FREDERIC HARRISON, the well-known English 
Positivist, is convinced that “in public questions, in poli- 
tics, in legislation, in tone of public life, the organized Christian 
churches do not do good, but do evil,” and he has written a long 
and vehement article sustaining this extreme conclusion. Espe- 
cially does he castigate the churches for their failure to check “ the 
immense development of the spirit of aggression and the resort to 
war” during the past thirty or forty years, declaring that, in too 
many cases, they “have been foremost, more eager than soldiers 
or princes, to hound on the war spirit, to gloat over the defeat of 
the opponents, and to justify every case of injustice.” He con- 
tinues (in Zhe Positivist Review, London): 


“ Hardly a voice was raised within the churches to stem the tor- 
rent of vainglorious passion during any of the wars, least of all 
during the infamies of the various South African wars, and, above 
all, of the Boer War. Catholics, Methodists, Anglicans, and even 
the Quakers or Friends, fanned the fighting temper. They behaved 
just as Russian priests do to-day in their war of aggression in the 
East, blessing the cannons, and promising heavenly rewards to the 
victors. As the head manager of the degraded Russian church 
said the other day to the Bishop, ‘You are but the instrument in 
Christ of the all-potent will of the Little Father by divine right.’ 
That is the tone of the bishops and archbishops of all establish- 
ments, of our establishment. They are the instrument of the gov- 
ernment of the day, its tool, its creature. If the Government go 
for war, the priests of Christ to-day. bless war and consecrate the 
engines of destruction. None do itso shamelessly, with such party 
zeal, as the prelates and clergy of the Anglican church.” 


~In matters of education and of temperance, Mr. Harrison argues 
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that Christianity has been equally reactionary. It has been the 
historic policy of the church, he charges, to “starve and restrict 
the education of the people, save so far as it could exclusively con- 
trol it”; and, at the present moment, Anglican churchmen have 
“ swallowed wars, armaments, and monstrous taxation,” as well as 
an “act to promote freedom of drink, which they can not have ap- 
proved,” for the sake of getting the children into their hands. He 
proceeds with the indictment: 


“ There is nothing exceptional or local about this character of the 
Christian churches to throw their force to the wrong side: to the 
side of war, oppression, and social injustice. It has been so in 
history, at least for centuries; it is so in most Christian lands. 
What was the church in the days of Louis XI1V., XV., XVI., in 
the days of the Dragonnades, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
in the days of Calas and La Barre? What was it in the revolution 
of 1789? What was it under Charles X.? What was it under 
Louis Napoleon, or now? What is the history of the church in 
Italy? Is it antagonism to monarchy? France is a republic; 
Italy a monarchy. But in France and in Italy, for thirty years, 
the church has formed one inexorable conspiracy against the 
established constitution of the republic in France, and against the 
monarchy in Italy. What is the established church in Germany 
but the docile instrument of the kaiserdom and of all his ideas of 
war, despotism, and national aggrandisement? Turn to Russia. 
There the Christian church is in its most repulsive form, servile to 
the tyrant, cruel to its rivals, the apostle of every form of degra- 
ding superstition and religious fraud. It is largely responsible for 
the infamous persecution of Jews, of dissenters of all sorts; it 
hounds on the agents of the Czardom in crushing Poland, in abolish- 
ing Finland, in exciting insurrection in the Balkan states, in push- 
ing forward the attack on Turkey. And the prelates seem to have 
been partizans of the midnight murder of the King and Queen of 
Servia—in the interest of Christ and Holy Russia! Certainly they 
are guilty of crowning the head of the assassin. If we want an 
example of the depths of savagery, vainglory, and superstition, 
worthy of a Dahomey savage, we should turn to the barbarous 
rites now enacted by Russian priests, blessing the war against 
Japan. . . . They are only an extreme example of the perversion 
of which the Gospel of Christ is capable. We may point to these 
Russian priests and monks as the Spartans pointed to their own 
drunken helots, aS a warning of what they may come to. English 
Christians do not descend to these depths of folly and inhumanity. 
But the spirit is really, at bottom, much the same. The endowed, 
established, and incorporated Christian bodies are found, whether 
in history—for many centuries past—whether in our own land or 
in other European countries, whether Catholic, Episcopalian, or 
Lutheran, or Calvinist, to make—not for righteousness in nations, 
but for the ascendency of classes, the rivalry of nations, and the 
maintenance of abuses.” 


Mr. Harrison attributes the failure of Christianity to what he 
considers the defects of the origin of all churches. Forhim Christ 
is “an impassioned idealist,” who taught an impossible meekness 
and passive submission, and whose “ beautiful moral teaching was 
entirely founded on wild arbitrary visions claiming to be absolute 
truth, and on supernatural sanctions.” These Were given once for 
all in “ cast-iron formule,” which soon began to be questioned and 
doubted. Thereupon, “ the depositories of the old orthodox creed 
organized themselves into a close and wealthy corporation. That 
corporation naturally clutched on to the state, and to those who 
had control of power in all its forms in order to protect their 
monopoly and privileges, their possessions, and their dignities in 
the name of Christ, the founder of their church,and of his heav- 
enly Father.” 

So it must ever be, thinks Mr. Harrison, when attempts are made 
to conserve adsolute doctrine. What is needed is a true “ religion 
of humanity,” divorced from “ proud dreams” and “weary guess- 
ings about the universe.” He says, in concluding: 

“ Let us place man’s future life on earth. Let us eschew as ab- 
surd and immoral all aéso/ute dogmas and all dogmatizing about 
the unknown, the unknowable, and even about the unseen, or, 


rather, unobservable. Let us base our system of human morals 
on human life, human needs, social progress. Let us enlarge our 
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system of human morals into a human religion, that is a scheme of 
belief and of practise which can call out all the powers of man’s 
reverence and man’s enthusiasm toward the highest ideals of good- 
ness and power within 
the range of our minds 
and faculties. But let 
this religion be just as 
saturated with science, 
with truth, with ob- 
served realities, as is 
our ethic, both religion 
and ethic being frankly 
human, intensely social, 
and resolutely positive. 
Then a rational religion 
of humanity will set it- 
self to promote and not 
to embitter all social re- 
forms. It will unite 
races, conciliate na- 
tions, deprecate wars, 
conquests and oppres- 
sions, and not divide 
and excite national en- 
mities and the accursed 
pride of race. And the 
religion of inhumanity, 
so often taught in prac- 
tise by the perverted fol- 
lowers of the Syrian 
idealist, who said: 
‘ Blessed are the meek, 
blessed are the merci- 
ful, blessed are the 
peace-makers’; but who also said: ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth, 
ye are the light of the world’; ‘1 am come, not to bring peace 
but a sword ’—will no longer teach men to war on each other, 
and to oppress each other.” 














FREDERIC HARRISON, 

The English Positivist leader, who argues 
that the influence of the churches, for many cen- 
turies past, has made “ not for righteousness in 
nations, but for the ascendency of classes, the 
rivalry of nations, and the maintenance of 
abuses.” 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF MR. ROCKEFELLER’S 
GIFT. 


T is evident that the Christian conscience is confronted by a 
“knotty problem in casuistry ” (to quote a phrase used by 
The Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland), in endeavoring to deter- 
mine the right ethical attitude toward Mr. Rockefeller’s proposed 
gift of $100,000 to the American Board of Foreign Missions. But 
while a majority’of the religious journals and of the clergymen 
quoted on the subject agree with the Cleveland paper in thinking 
that “ there is something to be said on both sides of the question,” 
the dominant feeling seems to be one of approval of the action of 
the American Board in announcing its intention to accept the gift. 
The New York /ndépendent treats the whole matter in satirical 
vein, declaring that the protesting ministers (see THE LITERARY 
DicEst, April 1), apparently “fear the gift of ten thousand dol- 
lars, perhaps, toa school in Turkey or in Ceylon will corrupt its 
teachers, so that they will not properly instruct Armenians and 
Singhalese in the atrocities of American trusts;” and adding: 
“We would not have these schools refuse money from the Sultan 
of Turkey or from some Boddhisata who sits cross-legged before 
Buddha’s tooth at Kandy.” The New York Outlook comments : 
“The proposed rejection of Mr. Rockefeller’s gift rests on no 
coherent and self-consistent principle which is capable of gen- 
eral application in solving the question under what conditions 
trustees may properly receive gifts of money for the benevolent 
work with which they are charged. In our judgment, the refusal 
of the New York ministers to join in this protest was founded 
on sound ethical principles. It is not the business of a church, 
charitable organization, or missionary society to sit in judgment on 
the character of the contributions to its work.” 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) says: “ The church should 
never cease to cry out against every form of wrong; but property 
itself, however wrongly it may have been obtained, when it can 
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not be returned, should be put to good use. We believe the 
American Board of Foreign Missions should receive this gift.” 
The Christian Work and Evangelist (New York) asks the ques- 
tion: “Why not take the money offered by hands of doubtful 
cleanness, leaving to the Judge of all to pass upon him [the donor]? 
for it is not he that is received, but his money.” 
gregationalist observes: 


The Boston Con- 


‘We dissent not from the spirit but the method of the protest. 
The proposed method seems to us ineffectual. Even Mr. Rocke- 
feller deserves Christian treatment from the Prudential Commit- 
tee; and if there is to be a great contest in this country with the 
Standard Oil Company, the right weapons and the right agencies 
must be employed. There are other universally applicable, more 
normal and more effective ways of curbing the money power in this 
country than by turning down Mr. Rockefeller’s gift to the Ameri- 
can Board.” 


The strongest argument on the opposite side of the controversy 
comes from the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, moderator of the 
Congregational Church. Dr. Gladden says that he “opposes, and 
shall continue to oppose, the acceptance and use of the gift of Mr. 
Rockefeller for several reasons.” . These reasons he formulates in 
part as follows: 


“The money thus bestowed does not rightfully belong to the 
man who gives it; it has been flagitiously acquired, and all the 
world knows it. 

“It may be difficult, in many cases, to judge of the methods by 
which wealth has been gained; the operations are complex, and 
we may be in doubt respecting their honesty. It is, no doubt, im- 
practicable to undertake the investigation of the sources of all the 
gifts that are offered us. But when the investigation has been 
thoroughly made, and the case is clear, we are bound to guide our 
conduct by the facts made known. 

“In this case the investigation has been thoroughly made and the 
facts are known. The legislative inquiries, the records of courts, 
have given the reading people of this country the materials for a 
judgment upon the methods of Standard Oil, and there never was 
a day when their minds were as clear on this subject as they are 
now. They know that this great power has been built up by injus- 
tice and oppression ; they know that its immense gains have been 
made by forcibly despoiling citizens of their honest gains and 
shutting the doors of opportunity upon them. ...... 

“It is often assumed, I fear, that we do not need to be very 
scrupulous about money which we can use in ‘ doing good.’ That 
indifference is deadly. The good that is done by lowering our 
ethical standards might better be left undone. Shall the young 
men and women of the missionary colleges be taught to regard Mr. 
Rockefeller as a great benefactor? The colleges might better be 
permanently closed.” 


The Missionary Review of the World (New York, May) ex- 
presses its fear that the present dispute may “discourage wealthy 
men from giving largely to religious objects,” and “ confirm some 
careful givers, too, in a prevalent but pernicious idea that secular 
benevolences, as compared with those usually classed as religious, 


are a safer investment.” It continues: 


“This is a risky time to touch upon the needs in missions at 
home and abroad which clamor for attention. One of the assump- 
tions of the attack upon the American Board for taking Mr. Rocke- | 
feller’s money is that its officers have been blinded by needs in the 
mission field to the extent of letting money relief bribe their con- 
sciences. Nevertheless, braving the dangers of speech at such a 
time, we must say what we had in mind before discussion of the 
Rockefeller gift became hot. This gift, if received, is one whose 
permanent influence will be beneficent, and that to a degree impos- 
sible to forecast or even adequately to suggest....... 

“The mere fact of such disinterested munificence is an education 
to wealthy Orientals on the uses of money. It deeply undermines 
the Asiatic idea that the only possible use of wealth is as an instru- 
ment of selfishness—of ambition, of ostentation, of debauchery, 
with an occasional work of merit like a temple or a fountain put up 
as an anchor to windward worth trying. 

“We hope that the example of Mr. Rockefeller may yet lead 
others who have great possessions to take in hand endowment of 
these important educational enterprises of the mission field.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


RUSSIA’S RELUCTANCE TO CONCLUDE 
PEACE. 

USSIA will not make peace if she can help it. That is the 

deliberate conviction of the London Sfectator, which ad- 

mits, to be sure, that peace is under consideration at St. Peters- 

burg and that peace may soon come. “ But the certainty with 


which that result is ex- 





pected,” it fears,“ is far 
too unqualified to be 
The attitude of 
the Paris Temps, which, 


e ” 
wise. 


as organ of the French 
Foreign Office, is 
thought to be very well 
informed regarding the 
official 


intentions of 
Russia, merely “com- 


mends ” peace to Russia 


as a desirable thing, 
making much of St. 


Petersburg’s natural re- 








luctance to end the war. 
Yet the Zemps advises 
Russia to make peace 
and so does the Paris 


Gaulots. The Journal 





des Débats (Paris) is also 
its refer- 
But to 
return to what the Lon- 


M. KOKOVTSOFF, academic in 
Russian Minister of Finance, who says that ences to peace. 
the cost of the war to Russia during the finan- 
cial year 1904 was $327,500,000. don Spectator has been 
saying : 

“The Czar, we may take it for granted, will not make peace if 
he can help it, and his resources are not so exhausted that he must 
accept peace from sheer inability to go on. Let the Japanese be 
as successful as any expert imagines, they can not advance into the 
old dominion of the Czars, and it is within that old dominion that 
the true resources of Russia are still concentrated. Nicholas II. 
may think, and is indeed reported to have said, that he has only to 
fall back behind Lake Baikal, refuse to make peace, and rebuild 
his forces, as France did in worse circumstances, until he is once 
more ready for aggressive action. 
Englishmen think this policy im- 
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like Pharaoh, from mere dread of being left defenseless in presence 
of hispeople. Weall foresee for him an internal situation in which 
he may be no longer possessed of his tree will; but the fact that 
autocracy may give place to the ascendency of a parliament is not 
of itself a proof that that parliament would be in favor of peace. 
Parliaments do not always love peace, and the wound to the pride 
of Russia arising from a peace on severe conditions must be ter 
ribly galling to a race which for two hundred years has had for 
consolation the expansion of its dominion. And yet the Japanese 
terms must necessarily 
be severe, may include, 
for example, conditions 
which would fetter the 
use of war-ships in the 
Pacific as war-ships are 
fettered in the Black 
Sea. That a Russian 
Parliament would sub- 
mit to huge sacrifices, 
to still further additions 
to taxation, to further 
and huge supplies of 
food for cannon, may be 
most improbable; but 
it may insist on what 
it would regard as an 
armed truce, and an op- 
portunity for complete 
reorganization of the 
army such as followed 
in Austria the collapse 
after Sadowa. That 
every one in Russia is 
asking the Czar to stop 
the war is true; but 
‘every one’ means in 
Russia every one except 
the peasants, who are 
not yet audible. The conscription is a cruel burden even in the 
rural districts; but so it is all over the continent, and a hundred 
years of conscription have nowhere produced a successful re- 
fusal to be conscribed. 























GENERAL VELICHKO, 


Sent by Kuropatkin to the Czar to explain the 
situation at the front. 


The revolution may arrive in Russia, as 
all Western men believe it will; but one has heard of revolutions 
which did not leave the populations enfranchised entirely opposed 
to war. The industrials of Russia are suffering horribly ; but it is 
not the industrials or the intellectuals, but the regiments, and those 
who fill them, whom the Czar has to conciliate. A Pretorian 
Guard has more power in a true despotism than.a million of civil- 
ian taxpayers. ‘We are not, be it 





possible; but the Emperor has 
many motives for believing that, 
of the courses open to him, this 
would be the easier. In his own 
judgment, and apart from the in- 
ternal question, he has only lost 
an India, which in the future may 
be regained. He is, it must be 
remembered, the head of a mil- 
itary despotism, and in the army 
upon which his throne rests the 
haughty resolution that such a 
decision would indicate might re- 
cementallegiance. To be beaten 
by Europe as that army was in 
i855 involved no more dishonor 
than to be worsted in a duel; but 
to be beaten in Asia may involve, 
to men of the Russian training, 
something of inexpiable shame. 
The Czar may well think that his 
danger from a continuance of the 
war is less than the danger to his 
dynasty, and still more to himself 








remembered, affirming that peace 
is hopeless, but only warning our 
readers against the belief that be- 
cause Kuropatkin has been de- 
feated peace is certain to ensue. 
It is not certain. The Czar, we 
may rest assured, will not make it 
unless he is compelled; the Jap- 
anese can not compel him; nor 
is there any irresistible evidence 
that anybody can, except the 
army, which may decide on a 
long truce as preparation for a 
continuance of the war.” 


The efforts in the direction of 
peace do not remain unsupported 
in the French press, however, the 
Paris /igaro giving much of its 
space to the plan for something 
like intervention on the part of 
It is 
a plan advocated at much length 


Great Britain and France. 





by the Count de Casteliane, dep- 





—for under a despotism there are 
palace revolts as well as_ revo- 
lutions—which would arise from 
peace, and may harden his heart, 


Russta—“ How can you expect me to give you an indemnity when I am 
not even getting away with a whole skin?” 


—Amsterdamme? 


uty in the French Chamber, who 
is attracting considerable atten- 
tion in 


Weekblad voor Nederland. political circles by his 











Vol. XXX., No. 14] 


utterances on foreign affairs. Some weeks ago the Count advo- 


, 


cated in the Paris /7garo an “ understanding ” of Russia, France, 


and Great Britain. The Count seemed to forget, thought the Lon- 
don 77mes, that Great Britain is the ally of Japan. “I recollect 
the fact very well, on the contrary,” replies the Count in a fresh 
Figaro article. “For that very reason I cherish the hope of see- 
ing the end, within a relatively short time and thanks to the un- 
derstanding between France and Great 
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Senate is treated with scant respect abroad, as the following from 
the London Sfectasor, reflecting the general view, shows: 


“There is a special reason why the action of the Senate in in- 
sisting upon their full legal status is unfortunate. At the present 
moment there is nothing which the United States needs more than 
a strong Executive, and nothing which they could do so well 
without as a Senate on the old constitutional plan. The men who 

framed the Constitution at Philadelphia did 








Britain, of the war which sets Russia and 
Japan at loggerheads.” The Count then 
proceeds to declare that German policy in 
the Far East brought about the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan: 


“The German Emperor was the first to 
denounce the yellow peril to Europe by ad- 
vancing the idea of a coalition to make 
headway against that peril. It seems that 
his object was to create, under the pres- 
sure of a common danger. a sort of federa- 
tion of the European Powers, in which 
Germany would play a leading part. He 
aimed at familiarizing the armies of these 
Powers with the idea of uniting and of act- 
ing under the supreme command of the 
heir of Charlemagne and the Barbarossas. 
Russia, France, and Germany could alone 
oppose the realization of this ambitious 
dream. They must, therefore, be pre- 
vented from arriving at an understanding 
and from combining. To achieve this end 
it sufficed to urge Russia forward in the 
Far East and to involve her in the danger- 
ous path which led inevitably to conflict 
with Great Britain and war with Japan. 
This preliminary result being obtained, the 
rest of the task is done, for, the Franco- 
Russian alliance being reduced to impo- 
tence by the deadlock of Russia on the 
shores of the Pacific, it is or it seems easy 
to exploit the traditional hatreds of France 
to enmesh her in a sort of continental 
coalition against isolated England.” 











not anticipate the kind of development in 
store for their country. They could not 
guess that it would become a world-power, 
controlling territory beyond the shores of 
their continent, and playing an important 
part in the diplomatic game. They could 
not know, and therefore they did not pro- 
vide for the contingency. They considered 
that the Senate, on whose creation they 
had expended so much thought, would 
continue to be an admirable bureau for 
the transaction of America’s scanty foreign 
business. They did not foresee that their 
Senate would become the home of the 
great financial interests, or they would 
have admitted that, just as a head of an 
international trust might be a dangerous 
foreign minister, so a body which repre- 
sented world-wide commercial interests 
might not be the best and safest arbiter 
on foreign affairs.. If America is to be an 
imperial power, she must have a trusted 
Executive empowered to transact her for- 
eign business with the despatch and expert 
knowledge which foreign administration 
requires, receiving its-mandate from the 
people, but not compelled to hark back 
continually for a fresh authority. Our 
recent experience of the Senate as a bureau 
of foreign affairs has not been reassuring. 
We can not forget the performance in De- 
cember, 1900, when in one brilliant sitting 
the Senate passed the Nicaraguan Canal 
Convention in an impossible form, and 
abrogated the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty in a 
style which would have been called high- 











At this point the Count takes up the 
course of German diplomacy in the Far 
East from the time immediately prior to Germany’s seizure of a 
Chinese harbor until the present day, arriving at the conclusion 
that Emperor William brought on the war. 
should end it in harmony with England. 


Therefore, France 
“Regarded with friendly 
eyes by both the belligerents, France, the ally of Russia, is thus 
in a splendid position to facilitate, when the time comes, nego- 
tiations for peace, in accord with Great Britain, the ally of Ja- 
pan.”— Translations made:for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, SANTO DOMINGO, 
AND THE SENATE. 

“HOULD President Roosevelt’s new term of office remain un- 
troubled by grave crises abroad and at home, the judgment 
of the best-informed commentators on American affairs in the Eu- 
ropean press—including the London Sfectator, the Paris Temps, 
and the /rankfurter Zettung—will be much at fault. It is from 
this point of view of serious difficulties still to come that the 
leading journals abroad discuss the triangular complication involv- 
ing the President, the Senate, and Santo Domingo, a complication 
which has attracted European attention toa degree. As between 
the President and the Senate, European sympathy, on the whole, 
is with the former, and as regards the merits of the conflict of 
authority between the two over Santo Domingo, the triumph of 
the President would render the Monroe Doctrine more “ accept- 
able,” as the Journal des Débats (Paris) thinks, to Europe. The 


A LATE PORTRAIT OF THE CZAR. 


handed if it had not been comic. Certain- 
ly their adventures in foreign affairs have 
not impressed the world with their com- 
petence in this direction. The real truth is that this branch of 
politics can not be conducted through a representative body, even 
tho that body is as able and distinguished as the American Senate. 
Details must be left to experts to settle quickly and correctly ; 
otherwise the new imperial policy of the States will fail through 
sheer want of machinery. The usual answer to this argument is 
that if the people are with the Executive, they will break down all 
obstruction. But this is precisely what the people can not do. 
The Senate are not a popular body, either in the nature of their 
election or in their Aersonne/. They represent money interests, 
class interests, academic interests even, but rarely popular inter- 
ests.” 


Granting “an inclination to fight on the part of the Senate,” 
which must exist, thinks the London S¢a/¢is¢, or the arbitration 
treaties would not have been disposed of so summarily, it predicts 
that“ a very interesting state of things will arise ” if the present con- 


flict be kept up. It thus estimates the chances of the belligerents : 


“The President of the United States in some respects is more 
powerful than a European king. He is, in fact, King and Prime 
Minister in one. He has a vast patronage. He is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the land and sea forces of the republic. He 
is the negotiator of treaties. And he can veto any act of Congress 
to which he is opposed. Our own sovereign has, theoretically, the 
right of veto, but that right of veto has in practise been long given 
up. The right of veto, however, is constantly exercised by the 
American President. It is a real and a living right. In spite of 
all these immense powers, every appointment to office which he 
makes, and every treaty which he negotiates, has to be ratified by 
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the Senate. Consequently, while he can checkmate Congress, the 
Senate, on its part, can paralyze his power both of appointment 
and of negotiation. 

“That the Senate believes he is inclined to encroach upon its 
powers seems to be clear; and that a large number of Senators are 
eager to humiliate him seems also to be fairly evident. . . . On 
the other hand, the Senate is entrenched in an almost impregnable 
position. The public may side with the President against the Sen- 
ate. But even the public itself in the immediate present is power- 

















THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE CONFERRED ON ROOSEVELT AND WILLIAM II. 


Dr. WILLIAM (to Dr. Roosevelt)—‘* What do you say to our going in these 
togs to review my warships at Kiel?” 
—Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


less in regard to the Senate. Only one-third of the Senate retires 
every two years. To completely alter the composition of the Sen- 
ate, therefore, takes six whole years. And before six years are 
passed President Roosevelt will again be out of office. Therefore, 
unless the public takes serious measures to insure that the whole 
one-third that will retire two years hence shall be supporters of 
President Roosevelt, it is difficult to see what can be done. The 
powers and the mode of electing the Senate are determined by the 
Constitution. And the Constitution can not be altered without the 
consent of the majority of the Senate. If, therefore, the Senate 
should make up its mind to humiliate President Roosevelt and en- 
croach upon his executive privileges, the Senate seems to be ina 
practically impregnable position.” 

But leaving the theoretical side of the subject and taking up its 
practical bearings on the Santo Domingo complication, we have 
the Frankfurter Zeitung asserting that “on this point Europe will 
be on Roosevelt’s side,” adding : 


“Roosevelt says: We require foreigners to respect the Monroe 
Doctrine throughout the whole of America. Therefore, it is only 
just that we aid the foreigner in obtaining his rights when those 
rights are disregarded in America. This means that just now the 
Monroe Doctrine is not conceived in this spirit. The Monroe 
Doctrine is a conjurer’s hat, according to the New York Zvening 
Post. You can extract a cannon from it as readily as you can ex- 
tract a goose. This sudden acknowledgment reveals how un- 
schooled public opinion in America still remains in international 
affairs, as it remains on the question of the tariff. America de- 
mands from others the utmost friendliness of attitude as a matter 
of course, without hitherto perceiving the existence of a reciprocal 
obligation. It can be understood that the notion of being obliged 
to assume responsibility for all Central and South America is ex- 
cessively displeasing to many Americans. It is conceivable that 
with such a policy the Union might involve itself in complications 
and in grave dangers. But in that case there is incumbent the 
courtesy of giving up the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
that has hitherto prevailed.” 


Nevertheless, the policy adopted by President Roosevelt in Santo 
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Domingo “takes a perilous course,” according to a writer in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, a militarist champion of Bismarckian 
diplomacy which, unlike the daily just quoted, is no friend to this 
country. The writer in the Hamburg daily thinks that what is now 
taking place in Santo Domingo must inevitably occur in Hayti, 
Venezuela, “and other lawless and repudiating republics” of the 
Western hemisphere. We read: 


“To the federal Senate at Washington an unexpected light has 
come. That deliberative body has suddenly perceived that the 
Monroe Doctrine is a two-horned dilemma. For if the United 
States simply forbids European Powers to vindicate their rights 
for themselves in Central and South America, there will un- 
doubtedly ensue, sooner or later, serious complications. On the 
other hand, should the United States undertake the task of vin- 
dicating the rights of the Powers, of enforcing the payment of 
their bad debts, of protecting their subjects, and securing satis- 
faction for injuries, the United States would manifestly be exer- 
cising a sort of protectorate over all the American sister republics. 
At least, it would be claiming the right to do so. The Senate 
would probably not shrink from that prospect if it felt convinced 
that those sister republics would be satisfied with that unsolicited 
protectorate. But as it has good reason to doubt this, it believes 
that the action of President Roosevelt, who has put all foresight 
away from him, must at least be made the subject of very careful 
deliberation. The federal Senate, in other words, has nothing to 
say against the arrangement with Santo Domingo, but it fears that 
that arrangement may entail all kinds of unpleasant consequences. 
For that reason it intends to discuss the matter from every point 
of view in order to ascertain clearly the true relations of the United 
States with the other American republics. 

“In any event, it is noteworthy that‘ the greatest deliberative 
body in the world’ has been forced to take into account the con- 
sequences of the Roosevelt doctrine. When Great Britain and 
Germany first asked leave of the United States before undertaking 
their punitive expedition against Venezuela, the President of the 
republic was evidently flattered. Subsequently, when the state of 
public opinion in the United States forced him to call off the puni- 
tive expedition and relegate the European Powers to the inter- 
national peace tribunal, it occurred to him that perhaps he had 
committed a blunder. For, tho he had not expressly done so, he 
had none the less tacitly assumed responsibility for Venezuela and 
given a pledge that Venezuela would fulfil the terms of the award 
of the peace tribunal. But Venezuela failed to meet this expec- 
tation, and consequently the United States must either play the 
part of executor of the decree or withdraw from the affair alto- 
gether and leave the European Powers a free hand. In Santo 
Domingo, however, President Roosevelt has not let matters go so 
far as a punitive expedition, but has essayed to do in advance in 
Santo Domingo what he must ultimately have to do in Venezuela. 
President Roosevelt is not apprehensive regarding the most ex- 
treme conclusion to be drawn from his doctrine, nor is he afraid to 
ask for a great war fleet as a means of forcibly carrying out his 
policy when necessary. But the old gentlemen in the federal Sen- 
ate are in the first place jealous of Roosevelt’s power, and in the 
second place rather uneasy at the thought that the United States 
could certainly not venture into war with Mexico, Chile, Argen- 
tine, and Brazil, because those great republics would not be so 
helpless in the face of the contemplated protectorate as are Vene- 
zuela and Santo Domingo.”—7vanslations made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





PREMIER ROUVIER’S MODE OF SEPARATING 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


p SHOULD have preferred Combes to this man!” the Pope 

is reported to have exclaimed, according to the Frank/urter 
Zeitung, when the details of Prime Minister Rouvier’s scheme for 
separation of church and state in France were made known at the 
Vatican. But reports concerning the Pope’s state of mind on the 
subject are not easily reconciled, some European newspapers 
maintaining that Pius X. is calmly confident of the future in 
France, while others learn that His Holiness has become despond- 
ent over the eldest daughter of the church. Pontifical pessimism 


—assuming it to exist—can scarcely be blacker than that of the 
) 
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clerical and monarchical Gaz/ozs (Paris), which says that the plans 
laid by Rouvier for the coming separation of church and state con- 
stitute “a monstrosity which the historians of the future will cite 
as one of the most curious instances of cerebral deformation ever 
engendered by the sectarian spirit,” altho the anticlerical repub- 
lican-socialist organ, the Paris Action, complains that the plan is 
not “drastic” enough. But Rouvier will make the plan “drastic” 
enough to suit the most intense anticlerical, it is feared by leading 
clerical or antiministerial organs in Paris, like the Cvozx, the 
Autorité, and the Ziérve Parole. In broad outline, the Rouvier 
measure is thusappreciated by the Manchester Guardian : 


“The hope which one places in the present bill for the separation 
of church and state is that the church may at last find it unnec- 
essary to meddle with politics on their material side and return to 
a purely spiritual mission. That would not have been the result 
from M. Combes’s bill, which would have penalized but not eman- 
cipated the church. M. Rouvier’s scheme is altogether more lib- 
eral. The monastic communities will still be crippled, above all 
financially. The church will depend entirely on voluntary contri- 
butions. But in return it gains complete freedom to choose its 
own bishops and to manage its own affairs—so far, that is, as 
Rome will tolerate Gallican autonomy. The only difficulty arises 
over the ownership of its buildings and its churches. It will retain 
whatever it has built since Napoleon’s day, but the historic 
churches and cathedrals remain national property, to be leased by 
the state to the church at low rentals for periods of ten years. 
Here lies the one weapon which a persecuting spirit might still em- 
ploy. One feels that a perpetual lease might have been a more 
statesman-like arrangement. The one hope that the church may 
abstain from politic. -trigue would lie in the complete elimination 
of fear from her relationship with the state. While the state re- 
tains even one weapon the church can hardly afford to disarm. 
But undoubtedly this bill is an improvement on earlier proposals, 
and also upon the actual state of things.” 


This comment applies to the principle of the bill rather than to 
its detail, which has been modified, altho not fundamentally. <A 
special clerical grievance is thus set forth by the Gaw/ots : 


“The project stipulates that Catholics may form themselves into 
associations, and that these associations, in their turn, may rent the 
churches to hold therein the rites of their cult. But the name of 
Catholic is singularly elastic. It suffices, to claim that name, that 
one has been baptized in the Catholic religion. Now, our Jaco- 
bins, our Socialists, our Freemasons, and, in a general way, all 
the men in the anticlerical combination are Catholic by baptism. 
It was a circumstance at which they were wont to banter hereto- 
fore. ‘ I was too little,’ they said,‘ when that took place. I could 
not defend myself.’ Now comes 
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municipalities. It has resolved, consequently, that the dispute 
will be settled by the civil tribunal, and as, in most of the tribu- 
nals, the magistrates are in subjection to the Masonic policy, it is 
to the ridiculous Catholics, the anticlerical Catholics, that the 
churches will be adjudged.” 


But the Vatican will not become a party to such proceedings, 
according to a statement of the Bishop of Quimper and Leon, 
Mgr. Dubillard. who says in the Gaulois : 


“TI am persuaded, convinced, almost certain, that on the day 
after the promulgation of the new law, if the bill as we know it now 
is voted, the Pope, ina solemn manifesto, will absolutely censure 
the formation of associations for worship, whatever they may be, 
the existence of which, proclaimed by the judicial power, would be 
a formal disregard of ecclesiastical discipline and the spiritual 
hierarchy.” 


Aside from such aspects of administration as this, the general 
policy of separation seems, to the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, to por- 
tend advantage to the Vatican. It hints at important political 
consequences : 


“The hierarchy and the clergy will be absolutely independent of 
state influence. The Pope will select the bishops to please him- 
self, and the bishops will do the same in the case of pastors. 
Thereafter there can be no more insinuations that in conflicts be- 
tween church and state some members of the higher or lower 
clergy are on the side of the latter. Even if the separation be 
effected in a mode somewhat unfavorable for the church, the 
church itself will gain more in inward strength than it will lose in 
outward power. It will not have to take so much into consid- 
eration. If it deems it proper to support any pretender to the 
throne and to oppose the republic openly, the state will not be 
able to do anything in return beyond what it does in the case of 
private individuals who adhere to the monarchical parties. To- 
day no royalist or Bonapartist pastor can be madea bishop. In 
the future that will be different."—7Zranslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER’S COMPROMISE OF 
THE CANADIAN SCHOOL CONFLICT. 

OT acompromise worthy of the name, but a surrender to 
the demands of the hierarchy,” is the verdict of the To- 
ronto World upon the settlement of the political deadlock in the 
Dominion Parliament that began with the recent introduction into 
the House of Commons at Ottawa of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s auton- 
omy bills for the proposed new provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. The point at issue involved the right of the central 
Dominion Government to prescribe that the new provinces shall 
maintain sectarian schools with 


“ 





separation of church and state. 
Certain of these renegades will 
be the first to set themselves up 
in their capacity of Catholic be- 
cause that will permit them to 
add insult to persecution. 
“There is in each commune, 
and more particularly in every 
city, a certain number of anticler- 
ical tricksters whose greatest de- 
light is to defame the priest and 
to make a mockery of the cere- 
monies of worship. That is, in 
truth, the only way in which they 
understand free thought. They 
are, for the most part, Catholic 
by birth. They will be able, 
therefore, in the capacity of Cath- 
olics, to form themselves into as- 
sociations for worship and to 
claim, in competition with Cath- 
olics of good standing, a title to. 
the church. Having equal rights, 
they will have equal authority. 
Who will settle the conflict? The 
commune? No. The parliament- 
ary commission distrusts the 








FRANCE SLIPS THROUGH CLERICAL FINGERS. 
— Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


public funds. This right is not 
given up by the Canadian Prime 
Minister. “ The proposed amend- 
ments,” declares the Toronto 
Globe, “leave the financial ques- 
tion as it is to-day, that is, no 
discrimination in the granting of 
public aid against any class of 
school, be it public school or 
separate school.” The “basis” 
of the compromise arrived at, says 
the Toronto Wor/d, is the “ recog- 
nition of the separate school sys- 
tem for the minority in the new 
provinces,” while the Toronto 
Globe, practically abandoning, on 
this point, its position as govern- 
ment organ, continues to contend 
for the principle of autonomy in 
school legislation, “the provin- 
cial rights of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta.” On the other hand, 
this newspaper has been accused 
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by some of its contemporaries of having yielded to official pressure 
recently. The following utterance of the Toronto daily is held to 
prove that, in the words of the Ottawa C7zézzen, it is “ preparing to 
recant”: 


“We are advised by our Ottawa correspondent that a basis of 
settlement acceptable to the Western representatives has been 
reached, securing present-day rights, but leaving maintenance and 
management to the provinces. Western members know the sen- 
timent of the West and must give account to their constituents. 
Any settlement essentially unjust in itself or repugnant to Western 
sentiment would not settle the question. On the other hand, hav- 
ing in view the whole educational situation in the Territories, any 
settlement acceptable to the robust independence of the West could 
scarcely offer insurmountable practical obstacles to thoughtful and 
right-minded people in the East. It might not be Zhe Globe's 
solution of the question, but it would not be inherently and in the 
long run unjust.” 


If Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s interpretation of the fundamental law of 
Canada is the correct one, thinks the London Advertiser, his pro- 
posed compromise is well within the constitutional limits imposed 
by the British North America act and supplementary legislation. 
If, however, Sir Wilfrid’s assumptions are unwarranted, the 
Dominion Parliament “would have no right to insert any edu- 
cational clauses in the autonomy bill,” clauses which, as modified, 
are still pronounced objectionable by the newspaper opponents of 
sectarian schools. Thus the Toronto Suz : 


“The proposed amendments in the separate school clauses leave 
the measure as open as ever to objection on the ground of prin- 
ciple, constitutional and general. The principles for which we 
contend, and which we hope the people are determined to main- 
tain, are the separation of the church from the state and the equal- 
ity of all religions before the law; and these are not less plainly 
violated in the second version of the measure than they were in the 
first. The papal ablegate, with the Jesuit at his back, is resolved 
if he can to have his way. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is bent on redeem- 
ing his pledge to the papal ablegate and the Jesuit...... 

“We must once more call attention to the fact that the terms 
* system,’ ‘ separate,’ ‘ the minority,’ used in reference to this edu- 
cation question, are seriously misleading. What is meant by the 
Jesuits, who are at the bottom of the movement, and one of whom 
has shown himself in connection with it at Ottawa, is not a‘ sys- 
tem’ for general adoption, but a special privilege for their own 
church. ‘Separate’ is a soft phrase for ‘ sectarian.’ Every 
church or sect in the Dominion is ‘a minority,’ but only one 
claims special protection on that ground. The attempt is simply 
an aggressive movement on the part of the papacy, and those who 
control it, against the free education which is the characteristic, 
and in their eyes the baneful characteristic, of our civilization. 
The same power is pursuing the same policy in the United States, 
and there also it is resisted by all who are true to those great 
principles which are the gains of modern civilization, and which 
the papacy, in the Syllabus, its most recent manifesto, denounces 
and defies.” 


But the amended school clause is “much less objectionable to 
the West than it was in its original form,” thinks 7he Evening 
(St. John, N. B.), and the Montreal Wztness deems it, 
“granted the continuance of the separate schools,” a ‘fair arrange- 


Times 


ment,” but it is of opinion that the constitutionality of the legis- 
lation will yet be tested before the House of Lords in London. 
“A satisfactory solution,” remarks the Ottawa Zemps, organ of 
French Canadian opinion : 


“Certain newspapers—even those which ought to be better in- 
formed—said that the new provinces alone would have authority 
over the laws concerning education. 

“A great mistake!...... 

“We affirm and we defy contradiction on the subject: 

“First, that the separate schools will be maintained absolutely 
and under the same conditions existing to-day, such as were estab- 
lished by the legislation of 1901. 

“ Secondly, that the minority in the provinces will have the right 
of appeal if in any respect the effort be made to deprive them of 
their rights as they are recognized by the new organic law. 

“Thirdly, that the separate schools will have their share of pub- 
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lic funds, and that the adherents of separate schools will never be 
forced, against their will, to maintain public schools. 

“So there! The comedy has lasted just long enough to prove 
the weakness of our opponents.” 


One of those opponents, the Toronto Sa/urday Night, makes 
these comments: 


“r 


The much heralded ‘ compromise’ has been announced, and 
now those persons who have been scrambling from one side of the 
fence to the other during the last few weeks, in their efforts to be 
on the winning side in the end, are trying to avoid looking con- 
scious. The ‘ compromise’ is in no sense what it is called. It is 
a surrender by the government supporters of the West and a tri- 
umph for the Roman hierarchy of Quebec. The separate school 
clauses as they originally stood in the autonomy bill provided for 
the maintenance of separate schools in the new provinces forever, 
and they also provided that such schools should be entitled to the 
same government support, in money, as the public schools. The 
amendment—the so-called compromise proposal—provides for the 
maintenance of separate schools in the new provinces forever, and 
it also provides that such schools shall be entitled to the same gov- 
ernment support, in money, as the public schools. The only 
change in the clauses is that which provides that the separate 
schools shall be entitled to public moneys only so long as they are 
conducted in accordance with the present regulations of the North- 
west Territories in regard to separate schools. The hierarchy 
could not have conceded less than that which is conceded in this 
amendment, and the Western representatives could not be satisfied 
with a more trivial excuse for swinging back into line with the 
Government, as it is said they will swing back. The amendment 
is a cheap political trick, which should deceive no one, and which 
will deceive no one when the people of the country have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion of a government that plays the 
highwayman.”— 7vauslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


To ForcrE AMERICA INTO FREE TRADE. — “Count Okuma regards Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals as the initial step in the direction of Free Trade within 
the British Empire,” says a writer in the Manchester Guardian, “and when this 
has been accomplished he believes that Great Britain, her colonies, and her de- 
pendencies, firmly united behind a strong tariff wall, are sufficiently powerful to 
force the rest of the world into adopting Free Trade or partial Free Trade in sheer 
self-defense. He is convinced that Germany and the United States will never 
abandon their protective systems unless they are compelled to do so, and the 
British Empire is the only power on earth which has the means at her disposal to 
bring about this result.” 

















THE POLITICAL ANCIENT MARINER. 


““* God save thee, ancient Mariner, 
From the fiends that plague thee thus! 
Why look’st thou so ?’—* With my cross-bow 
I shot the albatross !’””—Coleridge’s ‘‘ Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
—Punch (London). 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


EXCELLENT SHORT STORIES. 


THE WEDDING OF THE LADY OF LOVELL. 


Price, $1.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
N ISS SILBERRAD has won a place of her own in the fiction of to- 
1 day, notably by her novel “‘ Petronilla Heroven.’”’ The six short 
stories presented in this volume have already appeared in periodicals. 
Her art and strong individuality are as evident in them as in her novels, 
tho she finds a more appropriate line of artistic work in the latter. Altho 
in motif and development these are short stories, each of them is in three 
or four chapters. A semblance of unity is imparted to them by the recur- 
rence in each of Tobiah the Dissenter. Both name and profession have a 
grim grayness; but the author’s most characteristic trait is to envelop 
the lowly with distinction and to develop the simple into complex opu- 
lence. Tobias is a Man of God, first and last, and lives up to the Faith 
that is in him, a rather gaunt and primitive one. But he is captivatingly 
human and surprisingly unctuous. He is a meddler by divine right, who 
likes his religion straight and strong, as vigorous and unhesitating in ac- 
tion as he is uncompromising in his tenets. But barring a brusk and 
minatory fashion of brandishing hell and damnation at an offender, he 
is full of human feeling and common sense. Quite in keeping with his 
oddity and quixotic relevancy, his 
most frequent aid to the wounded in 
these tales consists in cutting the 
Gordian knot of entanglement by per- 
suading to a matrimonial union, which 
he often solemnizes himself. 

Miss Silberrad’s manner of telling 
a story verges on a curt simplicity. 
She is not prone to descriptive passages 
and is more concerned with souls than 
with scenery. She is an artist who 
knows her craft and there is a sin- 
gular wholesomeness in all her wri- 
tings. Goodness appeals to her more 
than beauty, but there is not a touch 
of the falsely sentimental or of the 
“goody-goody”’ in her portrayal of 
the loveliest of human natures. Her 
invention and facility are notable, 
and of her more than of most writers 
of the day it may be said that for one to enjoy her works is unconsciously 
to write oneself down as of an “excellent character.” Her types are 
most original conceptions, yet impress themselves forcibly as genuine. 
In “The Wooing of Elizabeth Fothergill,” the sun-browned tinker who 
plays his Tarot cards so marvelously is a craftsman of Cellini excellence, 
and sings a Je Deum Laudamus which is Ambrosian as well as ambro- 
sial, while wandering at large like a gypsy; but one accepts the impossi- 
bly delightful creature without a flicker of protest. It is Miss Silberrad’s 
note, as has been said, anc her pleasure as well as her art, to start a char- 
acter very staidly and then let it bourgeon into compelling charm. Were 
her variety of characters as great as her individualizing of them is strong, 
clear-cut, and fascinating, she would be almost Shakespearian. 


By Una L. Silberrad. Cloth. 
































UNA L, SILBERRAD, 


A CASE OF ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE UNION AND THE CONFEDERACY, AND ITS Lost 
OPPORTUNITIES. By Gen. William C. Oates. Cloth, 808 pp. Price, $3.00. 
The Neale Publishing Company. ~ 

HE explanatory subtitle of this big volume contains a chronological 

arrangement of the public offices held by General Oates. It states 
that the author began his career as a colonel in the Confederate Army; 
that in 1872 he became a representative in the General Assembly of Ala- 
bama, and some years later was elected to the United States Congress, 
where he remained for fourteen years; afterward he became, for one 
term, Governor of Alabama; in 1898, during the Spanish-American War, 
he joined the United States Volunteers and was made Brigadier-General. 

By this résumé it will be seen that General Oates has been in the public 

service for now somewhat over thirty years. 

Finally, he has written a book. It is a volume of eight hundred pages, 
nearly three hundred of which are of a purely local Alabamian interest. 
Another hundred contain more or less new and entertaining army experi- 
ences, which, being related in a casual and easy manner, have a certain 
charm for the reader. The remaining pages may be regarded as a human 
document testifying to the provincial’s capacity to hug closely the corpse 
of an issue long since dead. The book is a naive recital by an elderly 
gentleman in whom a wounded pride seems to be stronger than love of 
country, whose Jocale has varied little throughout his life, whose philos- 
ophy is narrow, whose personal self-satisfaction is obvious, and whose 
attainments fall considerably below his ambitions. 
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He is an interesting study of arrested development. He firmly believes 
the Union should have been split, and that the Confederacy should have 
been established. He intimates, by an indefatigable use of “‘ifs,” that had. 
he been in charge of Confederate af- 
fairs such a result would have followed.. 
in the train of the Civil War. 

His localisms are at times delightful. 
Thus, he puts a speech into Welling- 
ton’s mouth which could only be ut- 
tered by a dyed-in-the-wool Alabam- 
ian. All his analogies, and the book 
is full of them,.are drawn between 
classic conquerors and Confederate 
soldiers, as against Northern hordes 
and rude barbarians. He insists upon 
the superior chivalry of the former and, 
to prove it, relates many pungent in- 
cidents within Confederate lines which 
certainly demonstrate one thing—the 
unrivaled facility with which his 
messmates could fling out a gentle- 
manly oath when necessary. 

The vials of his wrath are poured 
out upon certain abolitionists who “schemed and planned to place 
Union manacles on the people;’’ who “forged the chains of the Union 
upon a free, patriotic people;”” who “aided the Federal Government 
to drive its poisonous fangs into”’ Kentucky. Such eruptions are amus- 
ing and pathetic rather than irritating. Of a different sort are his at- 
tacks upon the parentage of Abraham Lincoln; the zest with which he, 
now a Federal general, tells of Jubal Early’s dying curse upon the 
United States; and his boast that he, while a United States Congress- 
man, voted against a bill to promote General Sheridan when the latter 
lay upon his death-bed. 








GEN. WILLIAM C. OATES. 


THE PATRON SAINT OF THE AMERICAN 
ORCHARD. 


THE QUEST OF JOHN CHAPMAN. 


By Newell Dwight Hillis. 
349. Price, $1.50. 


Cloth, pp. xii, 
The Macmillan Company. 


HE present generation knows next to nothing of “Johnny Apple- 
seed,” the strange, mysterious character who planted hundreds of 
orchards in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys about a century ago. Going 
in advance of the settlers, this man took with him an abundance of the 
seeds of fruit-trees. Wherever he saw a suitable glade in the virgin wilder- 
ness, he planted thousands of his seeds, wove brush fences to protect the 
young trees from wild beasts, and pushed on into the forest to do the same 
thing all over again at other points. And so it was that when the pioneers 
crossed the Alleghanies they found in the mid-western valleys a precious 
and abundant yield of apples, pears, peaches, and grapes. The inestima- 
ble boon of John Chapman’s work—for that was his real name—was appre- 
ciated by the earty settlers, and he became the hero.and idol of his own day 
and generation. But it was not an age of writing and few authentic 
records of the man have come down. 
It is known for certain that he first ap- | 
peared in his boat on the Ohio in 
1799, and he seems to have followed 
his strange vocation for fiftv vears, at 
last being found dying under some of 
the very trees he had planted. In lieu 
of authentic records, there is a mass 
of traditions and legends that have 
clustered about the man’s name, many 
of them being efforts to explain his 
strange career. 

Why did this man, evidently a 
scholar, a figure as striking and fasci- 
nating in his way as Scott’s “Old 
Mortality,’ devote his life to this 
unique task? He.was evidently bro- 
ken-hearted, thwarted; but whatever 
his great grief was, it remained locked 
up in his own breast. 














NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


These questions Dr. Hillis asked himself some years ago when the 
meager facts concerning “ Johnny Appleseed” first captured his imagina- 
tion. Prolonged researches in old records, newspapers, county histories, 
magazines and books, furnished a few facts, but no solution of John Chap- 
man’s motives. ‘Three motives alone,”’ 
his career—love and duty and God.” 

Letting his fancy weave along these lines, the Brooklyn divine has con- 
structed a romance around the picturesque and scarred figure of the 
o:chardist whose life, he hopes, may be an inspiration and encouragement 
to the young men of to-day. This semididactic purpose, or, to put it 


says Dr. Hillis, “can explain 
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differently, the voice of the pulpit-teacher, is a little too pervasive in these 
pages; and, as far as the story goes, which is by no means a bad one, it 
would make better reading if less cumbered with stock moralizings and 
historical reflections. The insistent repetition of apple-trees, apple-blos- 
soms and the perfume thereof, is apt also to become a trifle wearisome, 
and one can detect a lameness in the narrative here and there. The 
theme, however, is a most interesting and worthy one, and Dr. Hillis has 
done well to make real to us the man who, with the exception of Colonel 
Clark, is called “the most striking man of all the generation that crossed 
the Alleghanies.”’ 


THE TRIALS OF AN EXPLORER. 


THE LURE OF THE LABRADOR WILD. 


By Dillon Wallace. Cloth, 339 pp. 
Price, $1.50 net. 


Fleming H. Revell Company. 
HE story of Leonidas Hubbard, Jr.’s, fatal venture into the wilds of 
Labrador, as told by his companion and survivor, Dillon Wallace, 
is a record of grim but fascinating interest. More than this, it conveys a 
serious and valuable message to all who, tempted by the romance of dis- 
covery and the fame accruing from the exploration of unknown lands, 
would play the pioneer without proper appreciation of all that the rdle in- 
volves. Not that Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., was exactly a neophyte in ex- 
ploration. He had visited the Hudson Bay country and had penetrated 
to the winter hunting-ground of the Mountaineer Indians in Southern 
Labrador; but these were journeys of 
small moment compared with the 
trans-Labrador passage that cost him 
his life—a passage of hundreds of 
miles of bleak and barren country, 
where one may travel for days with- 
out seeing a sign of life. Mr. Wallace 
argues that all reasonable precautions 
were taken to insure the success of 
the expedition, but his own narrative 
is convincing proof to the contrary. 
The supply of ‘‘stock” food carried 
was astonishingly small, the explorers’ 
equipment lacked indispensable items, 
insufficient care was exercised to see 
that the course mapped out was the 
course followed, and, still worse, the 
mistake was made of not spending 
the winter at the point of departure, 
and thus being able to take advan- 
tage of every day of the short summer season, when alone traveling is 
possible. 

Hubbard's objective was Lake Michikamau, in Eastern Labrador, and 
he planned to reach this via Grand Lake, the Nascaupee River, and the 
Northwest River, a direct waterway. Unwittingly passing from Grand 
Lake into the Susan instead of the Nascaupee, he entered a stream diffi- 
cult of navigation and necessitating frequent portages through a valley of 
swamps and gullies. In a simple, unaffected, but wonderfully vivid 
manner, Mr. Wallace recounts the laborious advance, through a chain of 
small streams and lakes, to a mountain-wall whence Michikamau could 
be seen in the near distance. They were not to put paddle in Michika- 
mau, however. Reduced to pitifully small rations, they lay, with their 
guide, a resourceful half-breed Cree named Elson, storm-bound for 
nearly two weeks. With the summer drawing to a close and their powers 
of endurance failing rapidly, retreat was finally decided upon, and a des- 
perate race against starvation began. On the upward journey subsist- 
ence had been afforded by game and fish; but both game and fish were 
now wanting. The climax of misfortune came when Hubbard insisted 
on abandoning their canoe and returning via the Susan valley. Winter 
found the explorers still in the wilderness, Hubbard dead, and Wallace 
saved from death only through the heroism of the Cree, who had suc- 
ceeded in making Grand Lake and despatching a relief party. 

As may be imagined, pathos is the prevailing note of the tale told by 
Mr. Wallace—a tale of rash endeavor, but of rash endeavor atoned for 
by magnificent bravery. 























Copyright, Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. 
DILLON WALLACE, 





A NOVEL OF REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA. 


THE WHITE TERROR AND THE RED. By Abraham Cahan. Cloth, 430 pp. 
Price, $1.50. A.S. Barnes & Co. 
MERICAN admirers of the Russian school of fiction will find satis- 
faction in “The White Terror and the Red.”” The work has that 
combination of simplicity and strangeness, of homeliness and choiceness, 
which we find in Tolstoy, Dostoievsky and Gorky, and a dash of that soft 
beauty we findin Turgenef. It is lacking in that heavy sadness character- 
istic of the brouillard Russe and which the cheerful air of America might 
well dissipate in an author. 
It is a simple narration of a complex situation, the workings of revolu- 
tionary Russia from the time of the beginning of the Terrorist movement. 


~~ 
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The formation of “The Will of the People” is the strong current under- 
neath the story. No melodrama glares across even the most sensational 
climaxes, such as the assassination of 
Alexander II, and the ensuing Anti- 
Jewish riots which led to the exodus, 
in the ’70’s, of Jews to America. 

A young Russian noble, of the 
provinces, Pavel Boulatoff, is the 
hero. Glimpses are given of the pro- 
vincial “Circle” to which he came to 
belong, after being admitted to the 
St. Petersburg set of revolutionists. 
As a noble and an “outsider,” the 
young prince’s struggles to learn of 
this circle are interestingly told. At 
the beginning of the novel a vivid por- 
trait sketch of the man Alexander II, 
at a German watering-place, is flex- 
ibly drawn. Here the Czar is demo- 
cratically viewed by the young prince 
of eighteen on the promenade. Alex- 
ander, thus shown as a man of flesh 
and blood, goes far to give vigor to the story of the assassination. The 
terribly real and laconic presentation of the details of the plot is simple 
and effective. In the provincial town Miroslav, where the young prince 
lived, the beautiful Boulatoff palace and garden are contrasted with the 
Jewish home of the heroine, Clara Yavner, a cellar in the Jewish quar- 
ter, ironically entitled “Paradise.’”” Here and at Zorki and St. Peters- 
burg, with large strokes, the author succeeds in presenting a crowd of 
portraits without prejudice. One after the other, Jew and Gentile, noble 
and artizan, moujik and conspirator, he sketches impartially, until a 
clear picture is before the eye. The old fire of Judaism, glimmering at the 
dark edges of the seething flames of revolt, illumines the whole. The love 
story, somewhat subordinated, gleams like a flower from out the confused 
and suffering life whence it springs. 

On the whole, Mr. Cahan’s style is breezy and animated, boyish but 
not puerile. His first work was intensely Yiddish in character. In this 
he has got upon the smooth road of general interest. 





ABRAHAM CAHAN, 





A DEFENDER OF KING LEOPOLD. 


THE STORY OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. By Henry Wellington Wack, 
F.R.G.S. Cloth, pp. xv + 634. Price, $3.50 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
T is of course right that one should hear in every case the other side of 
a disputed question, and from this point of view Mr. Wack’s book 
is justified. He attempts to produce the impression that it is entirely an 
impartial account of the Belgian régime on the Congo, but it is so ob- 
viously a brief for King Leopold that 
it produces an unpleasant impression 
to find Mr. Wack contending that 
“His Majesty may entirely disapprove 
of this history.”” He suggests that the 
whole movement against the barba- 
rous cruelties which he is scarcely at 
pains to disprove—though he denies 
their extent—is due to Protestant jeal- 
ousy at the success of Catholic mission- 
aries and a “bear” movement on the 
part of some Liverpool merchants. 
He shows that in some instances per- 
sons who have been horrified by the 
revelations have shown more zeal than 
discretion in their credence of all the 
items of alleged crime, but he has 
scarcely succeeded in removing the 
impression that when remote from all 
civilized control the officials and ad- 
ministrators of the Congo Free State have at times acted with bar- 
barous cruelty. : 

Mr. Wack bases his defense mainly on the testimony of travelers and 
others who uniformly declare that they have not seen the horrors referred 
to. It is somewhat surprising that a professional lawyer like Mr. Wack 
does not see the invalidity of such a method of proof. Allowing for all 
the difficulties attached to the proof of a negative, it can scarcely be con- 
tended that the present book makes even an approach to success in that 
very difficult task. 

The value of the book does not consist in this almost official defense, 
as much as in the very full account of the manners and customs of the 
native tribes. This latter is supplemented by a remarkably rich series of 
photographs which make the book a permanent contribution to anthro- 
pology, tho its immediate purpose may not be altogether carried out. 
The book is further adorned with an elaborate map of Central Africa. 

















HENRY WELLINGTON WACK. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Sonnet, 
By GEORGIA Woop PANGBORN. 


The narrow moon had stumbled to her knees 
Beyond the mountains where the night was deep. 
Except myself the world was all asleep, 

And nothing stirring but the breathing trees , 

(But Mars was wakeful, and the Pleiades) 

Upon my window-pane soft wings’ complaint, 
A fire-eyed moth, with long rebellion faint ; 
I let him go, and gave his wild heart ease. 


And Thou, whose Janterns are the moon and Mars, 
As all Thy glimmering shows of midnight pass, 
Hear’st not the fret of wings behind the glass? 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





The Peerless 
Seasoning 


Rare piquancy is given to 


Thy moth that longs to fly among the stars, 


Wouldswim with Neptune, sport with Saturn’s rings, 


And in Arcturus burn his foolish wings. 


From Scribner's Magazine. 


Temptation and the Maid. 
By FLORENCE WILKINSON. 

In the reflective largeness 
Of evening’s yellow shore, 

Her room al? swept and garnished, 
There sat one by her door. 


An ancient house her neighbor 
Stood like some wreck of flame, 

With sunken, sightless windows, 
Close-shuttered in their shame. 


Far in the distance hovered, 
Haung in the purple night, 
Mysterious, faint and starry, 

The City of Delight. 


Down the long road of evening, 
The ribbon-lying road, 

There came a stranger singing 
Unto the maid’s abode. 


Her voice was like the wailing 
Of some weird violin ; 

Her raiment was like sunset 
And swathed her to the chin. 


She paused upon the portal, 
Spake to that lonely one: 

“ How chill it is and empty 
At setting of the sun !” 


The lonely one made answer: 
* The land is very still, 

And all night in my chamber 
I hear the whippoorwill. 


“In this dull house beside me 
There seems but little stir, 
And yet it hath a tenant 
Oh, the wan look of her! 


“ But yonder is that City; 
All night the street-lamps glow, 
And underneath their splendor 
The people come and go. 


‘“* Sometimes to sound of weeping 
They close and lock the door ; 

More oft with bugling laughter, 
And they return no more. 


“‘ Always there comes the stranger 
Whose face I can not see, 

And down the dwindling distance 
They pass in mystery. 


“T, too, await a stranger, 
Blowing on flute or fife, 

To burst upon my quiet 
And call me out to life.” 


Glittered the starry City, 
Trembled the twilight land, 
Whereat a touch like silver 
Fell on the maiden’s ha: d 
“T am the one awaited ; 
I come to summon thee 
To life and love and knowledge, 
A passionate trinity.” 


The lonely one made answer : 


Chafing Dish cooking by using 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
as a seasoning. Welsh Rare- 
bit, Lobster a la Newburg, 
Mushroom Saute, Stewed 
Terrapin, etc., to be perfect 
must have at least a dash of it. 
It adds enjoyment to every 
dinner. 








John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 











. SILENT AS THE STARS. 
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marvelous ease of control and wonderful freedom from vibration and dust. 

Comfortable side entrance. 18 H. P. double opposed motor. 
mission; direct, economical and efficient at all speeds. 
regard to the requirements of the whole. 
every bit of necessary strength—and more. 
Price $1700. 
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; BP Price $650. 
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advance yet made in automobile mechanism. Free on request. 


Detroit, U.S.A. 
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(Couch, Bed, Wardrobe for $10. 


Handsome High-Grade Couch and 
Double Bed Complete with Spring, 
Mattress and Flounce; and 

Wardrobe Box. 


The mechanism is so simple that a child 
can operate it. Made of very best quality 
steel angles, attractively and durably en- 
ameled. Good dark green denim-top mat. 
tress, filled with fine carded wool. Rip Van 
Winkle Spring guaranteed 20 years. Cedar- 
stained pine box rolls out from beneath on 
castors. Closed, couch is 2 ft. 2 in. wide, 6 ft. 
2in. long; as bed 4 ft. 2 in. wide. Send #10, 
money order or N. Y. draft, and we will ship 
couch to you promptly. Bargain at $18, but we 

make this low price to introduce samples of our 
Reclining Couch, Davenport, Bed Couch, Dropside 


a? ‘ned te wf a bs as goods in every community. 

ouch, lrontold Bed, Mattresses—may returned at our expense if not | 

thoroughly satisfactory. We ship direct from factory to you. Send us METAL FURNITURE MFG. Cco., 
your address for our Literature and Prices. Dept. D, 17 W. 42d Street, New York. J 
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Any article 
manufactured in our factory— 


























Moves swiftly and smoothly to its destination, delighting the riders by its 


Planetary trans- 
Every part designed with due 
Not an ounce of unnecessary weight, but 
Luxuriously upholstered and furnished. 


Sturdy Northern Runabout. 7 H. P. Strongest and most stylish vehicle of its 
class. An ideal machine fot physicians and business men. 


Our new Catalogue No, 22 illustrates in detail the most practical and brilliant 


NORTHERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 





* Thy face is clothed with dusk, 
Thy garments smell of burning, 
Thy hair of wine and musk. 





WANTED— 


to represent us. 
age, qualifications, references. 
New Y 


Editors, clergymen, 
educated men of business ability 
Weekly salary or guarantee paid. Give 
5 DODD, MEAD & CO., 
or 


At the same price no others contain so much 
gold as the Krementz Plated Collar Button. 

Easily buttoned, easily unbuttoned, Stays but- 
toned, Booklet for postal giving much informa- 
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|tion. Krementz & Co., 63Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 
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An Unusual Opportunity 


To secure a limited amount of the preferred stock of one of the best dividend-paying 








restaurant properties in New York City. 


The Childs’ Companies operate fifty popular priced restaurants in New York and 


other cities. Every day these restaurants are filled with cash customers, and the business is 


increasing daily. More than 50,000 meals are served daily. 


The opportunity in a business of this kind is unbounded. 


People must and will eat— 


no matter how hard times may be, and in hard times these popular priced restaurants are 


always full. In flush times they are equally well patronized because they give quick, clean 


and good service at moderate prices. 


The preferred stock is limited to $1,000,000. 


The net income of the Company for 


the past year was two hundred and ten thousand dollars, which makes this a high-class 


investment with larger interest than savings banks for anyone desiring a regular income. 


This stock, with a par value of $100 with fixed dividend at 7% payable quarterly, is 
P 7‘ pay | y 


now selling at $120, therefore the rate of interest earned would be 5.83 %. 


The amount of stock for sale is limited and is offered subject to prior sale and advance 


in price. For further information address Epwin H. Haven, 


31 Union Sq., New York City. 








“ Lean down unto me closer 
And speak me low thy name.” 

The stranger leaned yet closer 
Her sleepless eyes of flame. 


“ Yea, I will lead thee quickly 
Unto thy soul’s desire. 

Thy head shall be anointed, 
Thy feet be shod with fire. 


** Even so they went aforetime 
Who vanished from thy view, 
And all within that City 
Walk thus by two and two.” 


The lonely one made answer : 
“ When I have tired of thee, 

Still must thou follow after, 
A dogging Memory?” 


But hark ! upon its hinges 

A rusty door makes moan. 
In the tall weedy garden 

The neighbor walked alone. 


She leaned across the twilight 
Upon the shattered gate. 

Her hair was gray like thistles, 
Her voice—how desolate ! 


“Maiden, her name is Darkness, 
And long are her demands. 

Her touch hath been upon thee— 
Go in and wash thy hands. 


** A life ago I listed 
The siren voice of her 

Whose garments smelled of burning, 
Whose hair of wine and myrrh. 


“ My feet were worn with walking 
She would not let me rest, 

And her two eyes unsleeping 
Burned holes into my breast. 


“IT came back to my dwelling, 
The dust was on the floor ; 

And still her shadow sits, and sits 
Moveless within my door. 





“ Maiden, her name is Darkness, 
And long are her demands. 
Her touch hath been upon thee 
Go in and wash thy hands.” 
—From The Smart Set. 


Gen. Lew Wallace. 
FEBRUARY 15, 1905. 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Nay, Death, thou mightiest of all 
Dread conquerors—thou dreadest chief 
Thy heavy hand can here but fall 
Light as the Autumn leaf : 
As vainly, too, its weight is laid 
Upon the warrior’s knightly sword ; 
Still through the charge and cannonade 
It flashes for the Lord. 


In forum—as in battlefield— 
His voice rang for the truth— the right— 
Keyed with the shibboleth that pealed 
His Soul forth to the fight : 
The inspiration of his pen 
Glowed as a star, and lit anew 
The faces and the hearts of men 
Watching the long night through. 


A destiny ordained—divine 
It seemed to hosts of those who saw 
His rise since youth and marked the line 
Of his ascent with awe 
From the now-storied little town 
That gave him birth and worth, behold, 
Unto this day of his renown, 
His sword and word of gold. 


Serving the Land he loved so well— 
Hailed midsea or in foreign port, 
Or in strange-bannered citadel 
Or Oriental Court,— 
He—honored for his Nation’s sake, 
And loved and honored for his own, 
Hath seen his Flag in glory shake 
Above the Pagan Throne. 
—From Collier’s Weekly. 


| Whitman Saddle 





LRY, ask for Special Catalog. 
BERT L. JOSEPH & CO 
Diamonds — Watches — Jewel! 
(D181) State Street 
ResponsibNity $250,000. 








AT FACTORY PRICES 


The Leisedstrom’ Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced the 
best by thousands 
users. Highly 
ished in Solid 
Golden Oak. Price 
per book section, 
th pease. 
ag non-binding 
glass doors, 


$1.75 


Without Door 


$1.00 


‘i Tope and bases, $1.00 each. 

Sent on approval, freight prepaid direct 

from factory. Send for Catalogue No, 85-D. 

THE CC. J, LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets, 


————— 















The one saddle always preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ** Saddle to Spur.” Address 


The Mehibach Saddle €o., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Co, 
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YHEN you think of book cases, 
W _you naturally think of GLOBE- 
WERNICKE, There are a good 
many logical reasons why this is 
true, and we would like to explain 
to you just why you should cling to 
first impressions and buy Globe- 
Wernicke book cases. 

We select the finest woods that 
can be found, and because our pur- 
chases are large, the price is low. 
We employ none but the most skilled 
workmen, and our equipment is the 
best that money can provide. 

The finished product embodies the 
best materials, workmanship and 
finish, and every book case we make 
is equipped with a door equalizer 
that is an absolute surety against 
binding, so that every section is as 
near perfection as human effort can 
make it. 


Another thing of importance is 
that our standing, our commercial 
rating and the magnitude of our 
business insures permanency. 


When you wish to add additional 
book cases next year, or in ten or 
twenty years from now, the Globe- 
Wernicke product will’ be ready 
for you. 

We protect you as to quality, as 
to assurances of the future and as to 
price. 








You do not have to pay the freight 
on shipments of 100 lbs. and over, 
and if one of our agents is near you, 
| the book case will be delivered and 
set up free of charge. Write for 
| our catalog M-104 and list of agents. 





1 
} She Globe=Wernicke Cg. | 





CINCINNATI 


\\| NEW YORK: 380-382 Broadway 

\.. CHICAGO: 224-228 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON : 91-93 Federal St. a 

LONDON: 8 Bunhill Row,E.C. > 
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Exceptional Offer 


It is impossible to secure from any 
other reliable dealer value equal to 
this exquisite 


Watch '$ 20 cez# 


~~ rej sides. catalogue price is $26. 
It is guaranteed 14K. solid gold, 
U. 8. Assay; has smooth hunting 
ease ; your choice of Elgin or Wal 
tham movement, and is a perfect 
and accurate time piece. We will 
also sel] the same watch, gentlennan’s 
size, for $30 cash. 
Write for catalogue, Edition 13. 
The oldest Diamond and 
Jewelry House in the Trade. 


J. M.LYON&CO. 








65,67,69 NASSAU ST.NEW YORK 








In Eternum, Domine. 
By ARTHUR MuNBY. 
This woman’s soul and mine are one: 
One spirit, one career ; 


Not only till the days are done 
Of our communion here ; 


But after, tho we singly brave 
The passage perilous, 

That small seclusion of the grave 
Has room for both of us. 


Both? Weare asa single life,— 
And death itself shall spare 

The dust of husband and of wife 
That slowly mingles there. 


One may go first, and one remain 
To hail a second call ; 

But nothing now can make us twain, 
Whatever may befall : 


For we have long since pass’d the bounds 
Of Self, of Time, of Space, 
And felt the freedom that surrounds 
Love’s final dwelling-place. 
—From the London Spectator. 


April. 
By C. G. BLANDEN. 


Oh, what’s the time o’ year? 
Green—green things are growing 
Far and near ; 
Violets are blowing 
Without fear; 
Rivulets are flowing, 
Of icy thraldom clear. 
Say, what’s the time o’ year? 


Oh, what’s the time o’ year? 
You, robin, singing so, 
You, swallow, winging so, 
You, grasses, springing so, 
Say, what’s the time o’ year? 
Is April, April, merry April 
Is April really here? 
—F rom Impressions Quarterly. 


Rome. 
3y ARTHUR SYMONS. 


A high and naked square, a lonely palm; 
Columns thrown down, a high and lonely tower ; 
The tawny river, ominously fouled ; 

Cypresses in a garden, old with calm; 

Two monks who pass in white, 
Empires of glory in a narrow hour 

From sunset into starlight, when the sky 
Wakened to death behind St. Peter’s dome: 
That, in an eyelid’s lifting, you and I 


Will see whenever any man says “ Rome.” 


From The Cosmopolitan. 





The Wind. 
By MARGARET LEE ASHLEY. 


The Wind that made the meadows dance 
Came whistling through the glade, 

And all the little birch-trees laughed 
And twinkled in the shade ; 

He tossed a red leaf in my hair, 
Caressed each slim young tree, 

And left the garden all agog 
With gay expectancy. 


To-day the Wind came back again,— 
He marched like men at war, 

And dust and leaves and frightened birds 
Came hurrying before; 

He trampled the meadows under foot, 
He whipped the trees to shreds, 

And oh, the havoc that he wrought 
Among my garden-beds ! 


sandaled and cowled. 


Next time the Wind comes whistling by— 
So airily polite 
I'll run and tell my lady trees 
To bind their tresses tight ; 
T'll send a warning to the brook, 
I'll bid the rain-crow shout, 
And every garden sentinel 
Shall hang storm-signals out ! 


—From Harper's Magazine. 
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Modern Cars at 
Moderate Prices 


Pope-Tribune Model IV. 


is the result of our effort to produce a 
light touring car of high quality and 
power. Graceful design, staunch con- 
struction, powerful two-cylinder opposed 
engine, bevel gear drive, three speeds 
forward, one reverse, together with the 
moderate price, make this car the happy 
combination of good things so long de- 
sired. $900. 


Pope-Hartford Model D 


with its simplicity of construction and 
remarkable accessibility for adjustment, 
stands out pre-eminently as the ideal 
car for one who has neither the time nor 
inclination to bother with complicated 
machinery. The car seats five, having 
divided front seat and roomy tonneau 
with an abundance of carrying space. 
Everything in finish and equipment be- 
speaks luxurious comfort. Two-cylinder 
horizontal opposed engine develops 16 
h. p. $1,600. 








Pope-Harttord Model D, $1,600 
Complete catalogues mailed on request. 


Pope Manufacturing 
Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Dept. A. 


Members Ass'n Licensed Automobile M’frs. 
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EUREKA CLIP 


Bankers, Lawyers, Editors, Students, and 
Business Men have pronounced this clip 


the best. Box 100, 25c. Stationers or 


by mail. Sample card free. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
Box 131 Bloomfield, N. J. 
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PERSONALS. 


Quay was Interested. — As illustrating the fact 


that the late Senator Quay never forgot a kindness, 
the Philadelphia Record relates the story of how he 
went up to the White House, one morning during 
President McKinley’s first term, and asked that a 
woman be appointed postmistress of a small town in 


Mississippi. 


“ Ask me for anything in Pennsylvania,” said the 
President, “and it is yours. This place is promised, 
and the circumstances are peculiar. The two factions 
of the party in Mississippi have agreed on the person 
who is to have it. As it is the first point on which 
they have come together, I can not set aside their 
wishes.” 

“ Before the war,” said Quay, “‘ when I was a young 
man, I taught school for three years in Mississippi. I 
made my home with the parents of this woman, and 
they treated me as a member of the family. They 
have been unfortunate, and the daughter needs this 
place. I hope, Mr. President that your answer is not 
final.” 

The President shook his head. 

“T regret it very much,” he said, “ but under the cir- 
cumstances no other answer is possible.” 

“ Very well,” said Quay, quietly, as he turned to go. 
“T hope when the next Republican convention is held, 
Mr. President, that the eighteen votes from Missis- 
sippi will compensate you for the sixty-four from 
Pennsylvania.” 

“ Have you got it so much at heart as all that, Sena- 
tor?” asked the President. 

“T have,” replied Quay. “I have tried to show you 
how much I have it at heart.” 

The President reflected, and the family who had 
been kind to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
when he was a poor school-teacher got the post-office. 





Jules Verne. — The death of Jules Verne, the well 


known romancer, brings out many appreciations of his 
work, and recalls a number of incidents of his life. 
Verne began to write when he was twenty-two years 
old, and during his life he produced in all about eighty 


novels. The following incidents are culled from the 


Baltimore News : 


“One of the peculiar traits of Jules Verne was his 
love for the boys for whom he wrote. On one occasion 
he walked into a school reading club in Ramsgate, 
England, and, laying a letter written ina boyish hand 
on the table, he said, in his quaint French-English : 

“* Boys, lam M’siew’ Verne. I thank you for your 
invitation. Let us now put some more coal on the fire 
and tell stories.’ 

“An interesting story is passed around in French 
literary circles with regard to the contract by which 
Verne issued two books a year. It is said that this 
contract was made forty years ago, and called for two 
stories a year for a remuneration of 20,000 francs per 
annum, or about $4,000. It is said that, despite the 
enormous circulation of his works, which have been 
translated even into Persian and Japanese, Jules Verne 
never received a penny more than his stipulated salary. 
His publisher, however, gave the author valuable 
presents from time to time. 

“* Verne secured the basis for his novels by wide read- 
ing, especially of works of geography and travel and of 


6% ON YOUR MONEY 
First Mortgage Loans 


You can safely invest your money with us, and 
be absolutely sure of getting six per cent free 
and clear of taxes and all other expenses. 

No risk or speculation- your money will be 
secured by first mortgage on Farm Homes. We 
give you $3 to $5 worth of gilt-edge security for 
every dollar you invest with us. Our 128-page 
publication descriptive of the country is full of 
interesting facts, and puts this whole country 
before you clearly—we’ll send it free to pro- 
spective investors—also our booklet ‘‘ We’re 
Right on the Ground,”’ and list of loans. 


E. J. Lander & Co, Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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The Meriden Silver Plate 


The same Silverware used over half a century 
ago is made still in its old-time original quality ; 
styles have changed, but the standard of quality remains the same, 
and our stamp insures now, as then, the best that it is possible to 
produce—the best in design, finish, and durability. 

Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, etc., bear our trade-mark, “ 1847 
ROGERS BROS.” 


Send for our illustrated Booklet “|K 5°’ 


Sterling Stlver 
Made by the MERIDEN COMPANY, will commend itself to 
people of refinement and taste, m for exclusiveness of de- 
sign, good weight, and artistic qualities. When you 
buy an article with this stamp STERLING 223 FINE you have, as in all the 


productions of the MERIDEN COMPANY, the Best. 


Booklet iliustrating our new design in Toilet articles will be sent on request 


Meriden Company, silversmichs 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
218 FIFTH AVENUE, corner 26TH sTREET 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


FACTORIES 
Meriden, Conn. 
Hamilton, Ontario 























The Business of Life Insurance 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL is publishing a series of 
articles, educational in character, treating of the precise nature of life 
insurance. They are designed to place policy holders, actual or prospec- 
tive, ina position to deal intelligently with their insurance affairs. 

They are written by Miles Menander Dawson, F.I.A., an 
insurance expert of high professional reputation, and are prepared with 


the same care which THE WALL STREET JOURNAL brings 


to the study of investments. 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL is the national financial 
daily and its views are frequently quoted in Tue Literary Dicesr. 


The articles began Monday, March 20, but for $2 with the order 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL will be sent for two months, 


including back numbers necessary to complete the entire series. 


DOW, JONES @ CO., Publishers 


Cive your child 
aie 
for, 





the early love for wholesome 
sport developed by the 


Irish Mail 


A GENTLEMAN'S 
PAN-TOG bnxrssixccnun 
which presses and creases your trousers while 
} you sleep. Provides an improved hanger for 
} coat and vest, a handy place for slippers or 






















“It’s geared” shoes. This chair will POSITIVELY prevent 

Makes firm, muscular little baggy knees by 500 Ibs. pressure in- 
bodies ; fills out the chest. A —— stantly applied. Your clothing will 
hand car built on hygienic lines aay appear as FRESH EVERY MORNING 
for speed and sport Abso- = @ as if just from the tailor’s. Saves its 
lutely safe. Rubber-tired, cost in 6 months and will last a 
hight, strong. | lifetime. Indispensable in a gentle- 

Ifyour dealer hasn’t it, order | man’s apartment. Price within reach 
direct from us. Write for book- | of all. Write today for illustrated descriptive folder and price. 


~ They can’t upset.’ let, FREE. 
HILL-STANDARD MFG, CO., 252 Lrish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


Successors to the Standard Mfg. Co 


| CENTRAL MANTEL CO., 1216 Olive St. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
ae ROYALTY PAID 
The Red Poocher, by SEUMAS MACMANUS.—A | 


. ee ON 
story bubbling over with Irish wit. 75cents. Funk & | 
Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 'SONG - POEMS 








and : Musical Compositions. 
We arrange and popularize. 
PIONEER MUSIC PUB. CO.(Inc.) 
343 Manhattan Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A letterhead be- 
speaking quality, on 
a paper of inferior 
texture, may well be 
termed cheap extrav- 
agance. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Watermark”’ 


Write us on your present letterhead 
for the Book of Specimens showing 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BonD in white and 
fourteen colors, printed, lithographed 
and engraved in letterheads, checks 
Or, ask 


and other business forms. 
your printer for it. 


Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








Don’t be satisfied with 3 per cent or 4 
per cent when you can just as easily 
make your money earn 2% or \ more. 

Every dollar you deposit with us is 


safely invested 


and earns 5 per cent for every day it’s 
here. 

You can withdraw your money, or any 
part of it, at any time without advance 
notice. 

Write for free booklet that explains 
why we can pay § per centeand gives 
the names of prominent business men 
connected with this enterprise. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
oe Dept. K, Calvert Bidg., Baltimore, Md. ae 




















You Can. Earn $3000 


A Year 
In the Real Estate Business. 


We teach you by mail; appoint you our special 
representative ; list with you all our choice salable 
properties and investments ; help you secure custom- 
ers ; co-operate with you and assist you to a quick 
success. Do not spend the best days of your life 
working for others. 

Real estate offers better opportunities than any other 
business to men without capital. 
General Brokerage and Insurance. 

Hundreds indorse our institution. 

Write for particulars and Free Booklet. 


We also teach you 








H. W. Cross @ Co., 954 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago. 








A letter of reply—and of 
Chloroform at 6 * “lime lights” for you 
by the author ‘under 40) of Erbes’ ** Brain Book.” 
10 cents. Write to-day. 


PROMETHEAN PUB, CO., 622 N. Roekwell Street, Chicago. 
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the reports of scientific societies. Then he permitted 
his imagination to run riot, though with a method that 
made his inventions seem possible and plausible. . 

“To many Verne has appeared as a prophet, since 
he forestalled, in his mythical adventures, the sub- 
marine boat, the airship, the automobile and other 
modern wonders, among them several of the most im- 
portant developed in warfare. 

“In speaking of his manner of collecting material 
for his books, which always dealt with the latest scien- 
tific problems, M. Verne once said: ‘I am a great 
reader,and always read with pencil inhand. I carrya 
notebook with me, and always jot down anything 
that may appear to be of possible use in my books. 
Every day after lunch I read through fifteen different 
papers, bulletins of scientific societies, and whatever I 
can obtain that is new on geography. I have thus 
amassed thousands of notes on all subjects.’ 

“ The writer’s recreation consisted mainly in yacht- 
ing, but he always sailed with an eye toward getting 
information for his books. Once only he visited 
America, then as a passenger on the Great Eastern. 
He landed at New York and went as far as Niagara 
Falls, which he saw locked in ice. He traveled all 
over Europe, but knew the Mediterranean best. 

“Among the greatest honors M. Verne ever re- 
ceived, and his only decoration, was the rosette of 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

““*T was the last man decorated by the Empire,’ he 
once said: ‘Two hours after my decree was signed 
the Empire ceased to be. Yes, that is some recogni- 
tion.’ ” 


The Secret of &50,000 a Year.—In this country 
of 82,000,000 people, says Ze Financier (New York), 
the number of men under thirty-five years of age who 
are earning salaries of $50,000 a year probably could 


be counted on the fingers of two hands. But, it may 


also be said, the number of young men who would re- 
fuse $50,000 a year for honorable occupation might be 


counted on the fingers onone hand. Yet, according to 


The Financier: 


“Over in Boston the other day H. L. Burrage, the 
thirty-three year old president of the Eliot National 
Bank, declined an offer of $50,000 a year to come to 
New York and assume the presidency of the National 
Bank of North America. Mr. Burrage was not hold- 
ing out for a larger salary; he simply did not care to 
come. His reasons for turning down a magnificent 
| offer are not within the province of public discussion, 
but they were no doubt satisfactory to himself. Cer- 
|tainly they were gratifying to the stockholders and 
patrons of his bank. He preferred to link his future 
with that of his home city, and it is hardly safe to 
question the wisdom of a man who so early in life has 
shown the stuff thatis in him. The question will be 
asked: Why, at thirty-three years of age, is Mr. Bur- 
rage worth a $50,000 salary? The answer is simple: 
He works; he has accomplished results. He began 
his career asa $5 a week messenger, and from the 
ground up he learned the banking business. In 1899 
he had risen to the positior of vice-president and 
active manager of the Eliot National; in June, 1902 
he was elected its president. When he took charge in 
1899 the bank had surplus and profits of $536,000; now 
that item, the real index of a bank’s business life, 
is over $1,000,000. What more need be said? 

“ Every young man can’t be an H. L. Burrage, but 
nothing will be lost in an honest effort to be one. 
When we analyze the secret of success the answer is 
amazingly simple. It is simply work, coupled with 
good sense—and then more work, and continued moral 
and business balance.” 














| 
| Mary H. Krout, writing in Harfer’s Weekly, tells 
| how General Lew Wallace met Abraham Lincoln for 


General Wallace and Abraham Lincoln.— 


| the first tim>. It was at a meeting of the members of 


|the Indiana bar at Covington. In relating the cir- 


cumstance General Wallace said : 


ing at the old tavern in the evening, after adjourn- 
| ment. It wasa brilliant company, whose talk was well 
| worth hearing. One evening there appeared suddenly 
lin our midst a tall, ungainly man, homely of visage, 


| and rather shabbily dressed. He did not intrude him- 


| “ During the session we were in the habit of gather- 
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self, but sat on the outskirts of the company, neither 
proffering opinions nor taking sides in the contro- 
versies that, occasionally, became pretty warm. No 
one seemed to know anything about him, and when I 
asked a friend who he was he replied, carelessly, ‘ Oh, 
that is some thirdrate lawyer ; a man named Lincoln, 
from somewhere in Illinois.’ One evening, however, 
after he had been there some time,” General Wallace 
continued, “‘ something moved him to speak, and then 
, he began to talk. We all sat snellbound. 

“T have never,” General Wallace said, ‘‘ heard any- 
thing that approached it ; the logic, the wit, the perti- 
nent anecdote that poured out in an unceasing stream. 
He talked thus for three solid hours. Some one said, 
* Whoever that fellow is, we shall hear from him again 
some day.’ It was my first meeting with Abraham 
Lincoln,” he said, ‘and the prophecy that we should 
hear from him again, it must be admitted, was abun- 
dantly verified.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


He Won Easily.— Mr. Suspuss: ‘“ You know 
you’re only talking nonsense. What do you wanta 
couple of new gowns for?” 

Mrs. Sussuss: “ Why, Mrs. Playne has got a 
dozen gowns, all of them much handsomer than the 
two or three that I’ve got.” 

Mr. Suspsuss: “ Yes, I know. But a homely wo- 
man like that needs rich attire in order to attract at- 
tention from her face. You don’t.”—77t-Bits. 





What He Didn’t Know.—A retired Irish major 
sold his horses and carriage and bought a motor-car ; 
but instead of engaging a chauffeur he determined to 
send his faithful old coachman to a Dublin firm of en- 
gineers for a course of lessons in small repairs. 

“You will go through a two months’ training,” he 
explained to Pat, as he handed him a check for his 
expenses, “‘ during which time you will make yourself 
thoroughly familiar with the engine and all its works.” 

* Yes, sor,” was Pat’s reply. 

“You will note every wheel and crank, and learn 
what they are for and what they have to do, so that 
when you return you will be equal to any emergency.” 

“T will, sor,” said Pat, and, having stowed the 
check away down in his trousers pocket, he took his 
departure. 

In two months’ time he returned, with the con- 
queror’s look in his eye. 

“Well, Pat; have you succeeded ?” 

“T have, sor.” 

“And you know everything about a motor?” 

“T know all, sor, from the big lamp in front to the 
little number behind—except one thing,” the new 
chauffeur added, as he nervously plucked a few hairs 
from his new bearskin coat. 

“And what is it you don’t know?” demanded the 
major. 

“ Well, I don’t quite understand yet what makes the 
blessed thing move without horses.”— 77t-Bits. 





Not For Her.—A New Thought mother who lives 
in Lakewood, N. J., was putting her precocious small 
boy to bed, and giving him his evening thought. 

“ Now, you must remember, Charlie, that all is love 
and harmony, all is love and harmony; that you are 
filled with harmony, and must be happy.” 

“Mamma,” said the boy, sleepily, “ how can I be 
filled with hominy, when we didn’t have any hominy 
for supper?” —Exchange. 





Robbie’s Sad Future, — VISITOR: 
you crying so, Bobbie?”’ 

BosBiE: “ Boo-hoo! ’Cause de Russians an’ Japs 
are havin’ a war.” 

Visitor: ‘* What a kind-hearted little boy !” 

BosBiE: “ An’—boo-hoo!~—some day I’ll have ter 
study about it in school.” —/udge. 


“Why are 





Feet.—‘“ See that man? Well, sir, he landed in this 
country with bare feet and now he’s got millions.” 

“Gee whiz! he must be a regular centipede.”—Phi/- 
adelphia Ledger. 





Long Distance Appreciation.—Mrs. JORDAN: 
“ Did you ever hear my daughter sing, Mr. Johnson?” 

Mr. JOHNSON: “Qh, yes; I only live five blocks 
from your house, you know.” —Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 
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NELSON’S 
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LIBRARY 


is printed on Nelson’s India paper—the thin- 
nest opaque paper produced. ‘These vol- 
umes are incomparable because they are the 
only books of the kind in the world—they 
must be seen to be appreciated. Nelson’s 
New Century Library comprises the works 
of authors who will continue to live in the 
hearts of the people to the end of time. 
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Authors. 


Price $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, according to style 
of binding. They are for sale at the best 
booksellers. Ask to see ‘‘ Nelson’s New 
Century Library.” In the meantime may 
we not send you our descriptive price list 
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37 East 18th St., New York. 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 
| Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


March 25.—It is asserted that peace negotiations 
| are in progress in Paris and may later be shifted 
| to Copenhagen. The Russian army continues 
| the retreat. A few cavalry skirmishes are re- 
| ported, but no hard action is expected for some 

time. 


March 26..-A despatch from Paris says that among 
Japan’s conditions of peace might be one de- 
manding from Russia a pledge.to restrict re- 

} armament for a term of years. 


March 27.—Linevitch’s scouts report no Japanese 
within thirty-five miles of the retreating Rus- 
sians. 


March 28.—A despatch from St. Petersburg says that 
Russia has outlined the condition under which 
she is prepared to negotiate peace. The current 
reports on the subject of peace are believed to 
signify that the Russians are now ready to talk 
peace provided they are allowed to dictate the 
terms. General Oku reports that the ground is 
rapidly thawing, and that the movement of guns 
and transport wagons is difficult. A message 
from Linevitch, dated at Harbin, and saying he 
had no reports from his armies, leads to Seer 
that the Russian line of communication has 
been cut. Two officers of the Russian cruiser 
Lena, who broke parole, surrender to the com- 
mander at Mare bined, San Francisco. 


March 29.--A British vessel reports having seen 
miral Rozhdestvensky’s squadron of thirty 
warships steaming east 250 miles northeast of 
Madagascar on March 19. The Russian War 
Council is planning to increase the army in Man- 
churia to 600,000 men. 





March 30.—The new Japanese bonds are in extraor- 
dinary demand in the money centres of America 
and Europe. 


March 31.— Despatches from the front indicate that 
the Japanese are carrying out a wide turning 
movement against the positions of General Line- 
vitch; skirmishes are reported on the Russian 
centre. The Japanese Minister at Paris declares 
that no Japanese representative has been author- 
ized to discuss peace, and that not even prelimi- 
nary negotiations have been opened. 


RUSSIA. 


carriage. Renewed disorders are reported from 
all parts of Russia and growing weakness in 
Government securities adds to{the Government’s 
embarrassments. 


March 30.—Another meeting of Zemstvo representa- 
y ee ag called at St. Petersburg for the end of 
pril. 


| March 31.—Russian internal conditions continue to 
grow worse; terrorists are renewing their ac- 
tivity, aiming at the assassination of Governor- 
ee gg Trepoff and members of the imperial 
amily. 
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Regular and rational riding in 
fresh air and sunshine is exhila- 
rating exercise. 


POPE BICYCLES 


havel ong been synonyms for quality. 
The 1905 models are better than ever. 
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Columbia Cleveland 
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POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


March 26.—A new monetary system, establishing the 
oe standard in Mexico, will go into effect 
ay I. 


March 27.—The United States notifies Cuba that 
the Spanish ordinance held by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment should be returned to Spain. 


March 31.—The president of the highest Venezuelan 
court decides that the French Cable Company 
has forfeited its contract by failure to ful 
terms, 


Domestic. 


March 25.—A tentative agreement, by which the 
revenues of Santo Domingo are to be collected 
by a commissioner named by President Roose- 
velt is affected between United States Minister 
Dawson and the Morales government. 


Maurice Barrymore, the noted actor, dies in a sani- 
tarium on Long Island. 


March 26,—The President requests the resignation 
of Colorado Federal office-holders, because of po- 
litical activity. 


March 27.—Mrs. Chadwick is sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment at Cleveland. 
Sixty-two battle-flags, captured from Virginia 
troops in the Civil War, are returned to the 
Governor of Virginia. 


March 28.—Pending action by the Senate on the 
Santo Domingo treaty, the President approves 
the plan for the collection of the revenues by an 
American customs receiver. 

New York State Senator Brackett files with the 
Attorney-General a petition to begin action for 
the removal from office of James H. Hyde and 
ey Schiff, and other directors of the Equitable 

ife Assurance Company, who may be proved 
guilty of misconduct.toward the interests of the 
policy-holders of the Equitable. 


The Federal Grand Jury indicts the city of Louis- 





{ 
| 

March 26.— Baron von Nolken, chief of the Warsaw | 
police, is injured by a bomb which destroyed his | 
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faction, that tre new method of burning employed 
in this samp makes common kerosene the best, 
cheapest, and most satisfactory of all illuminants. 
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Complete relaxation and restful sleep 
are sure on Foster Ideal and Four 
Hundred Spring Beds. They con- 
form to every curve of the body, yielding 
luxurious ease, yet never sag or become 
uneven, every spring returning instantly 
to its original level when the sleeper 
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people. Construction patented. ‘Ideal ” 
trade-mark on every one. Write for 
booklet “ Wide-awake Facts About 
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Fillingcracks old or new, for rugs or 
with | otherwise, with GRIPPIN’S 
Grippin’s Woop Crack and CREVICE 
Fillerand Fin LER and FINISHING 
Patent SPECIALTIES, is very simple 
Applier and economical, ‘not re- 
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though the highest degree 
of perfection is attained. 
We give full instructions 
for treating all surfaces. 
Write today for our de- 
scriptive matter to 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., 
Dept. B, Newark, New York 
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By Merit . By Achievement 
In every tongue; in every clime 
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in the shortest time, with least trouble, because of 
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ville for peonage in holding negroes wanted as 
witnesses in election fraud cases in the Federal 
Court. 


March 29.— The members of the Panama Canal 
Commission resign at the request of the Presi- 
dent. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions approves 
the report of the committee in favor of accept- 
ing the Rockefeller gift, but grants a delay of 
two weeks before taking final action. 


March 30. —Secretary of State Hay arrives at Algiers, 
and is reported to be enjoying good health. 


Mr. Hornsby, a negro postoffice clerk at Yazoo, 
Miss., complains to the President that he is un- 
able to hold his position because of the brutality 
of the white citizens of the town. 


March 31.—Reports show that immigration through 
the port of New York for the month of March 
reached unprecedented figures, the total arrival 
numbering 97,000; last year for the same month 
the arrivals were 47,877. 


President Alexander of the Equitable Life de- 
mands that J. H. Hyde resign his official position 
with the society, or face a thorough investigation. 


Mrs. Maybrick requests the State Department to 
take steps looking to securing a pardon for her. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”]} 


Problem 1,050. 
By P. F. BLAKE. 
First Prize, Hampstead and Highgate Express. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 

The award is as follows: “ First and second, P. F. 
Blake; third, A. F. Mackenzie; fourth, F. Libby; 
fifth, Dr. E. Palkoska; sixth and seventh, G. Heath- 
cote. Mr. F. Gamage, Westboro. Mass., received 
second Honorable mention. The Judges were Messrs. 
Challenger and Laws. 

Problem 1,051. 
A. F. MACKENZIE. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White—Eleven Pieces. 
6br;1B4ap1;3BS1Pb;1K3k1P;1P2S2p; 
Orns; 3P2P 178 
White mates in three moves. 








| nounced in their praise of Naturo. 
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Barringtornall 


“Steel-Cut 











Good to the Last Drop 


We are so certain it will please you that we offer a 


Sample Can Free 


SEE COUPON 


* : 





£ 


(Possibly your nearest grocer handles it now) 


Barrington Hall is a rich, well-matured, well- 
blended Mocha and Java prepared for the coffee 
pot by an entirely new process. It is cut into fine 


ms 


particles of uniform size and is freed from the dust [7 
and bitter tannin-bearing chaff—the pa injurious [7% 
property in coffee—always found in coffee ground [7 
the old way. * 


Send for Free Booklet 
‘*The Secret of Good Coffee ’’ 


It explains why no other coffee can equal Bar- 
j rington Hall in flavor, and why it can be u-ed with- 
-\ out ill effect by those who find ordinary coffee 
«| injurestbem. One pound of Barrington Hall (steel- 

cut) will make 20 cups more of perfect, full-strength 
coffee than the same or any other brand ground 
§ the old way. 


A Delicious Coffee 
; Not a Tasteless Substitute 


CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the 
only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 

We own the process by patent right ;and roast, 
steel cut and pack by machinery at our factory in 
"i Land2-lb. sealed tins. There are so-called imita- 
7 tions on the market. Your protection therefore 
| in asking for and receiving only the Original Bar- 


je 


. 


rington Hall Brand. a 








CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name 


BAKER & CO., 
COFFEE IMPORTERS 
244 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me without expense sample can of 
Barringtin Hail, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet ; 
in consideration I give herewith my grocer’s name 
(on the margin). 








My own address is. 


ane ee COOH ee OHT eRe e eee eeeeeesesereee 








Ten Centuries of Physic 


Mankind endured the mistaken suffering of physic 
for over 1,coo years before Twentieth Century science dis- 
| covered the true inwardness of this vital matter and 


produced 
NATURO the closet with the slant, 


the only sort of construction that a 
is actually comfortable, cleanly, whe 
healthful. 


Prominent physicians are pro- 


a 





SAE hak 2 


Progressive architects are unan- 
imous in specifying it. 

You owe it to yourself to under- 
stand this subject. Booklet D. 
fully illustrated, free on request. 
The Naturo Co., Salem, N. J., U.S.A. 








TOLSTOY’S COMPLETE WORKS. = (Library 
Edition.) 26 octavo volumes, photogravure frontispiece, 
ornamental covers, deckle edges, gilt tops, ribbed olive 
cloth, uniform style, but each independent so far as 
paging and numbering are concerned. $1.50 per volume, 
postpaid. Translated by Louise and AyiLMER Mavupe. 
Firstand second volumes, ‘‘ Sevastopol and other Milita 
Tales,’ and ‘‘ Tolstoy’s Plays’? now ready. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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lt HIGHER DIVIDEND 
25%¢eMORE INCOME 


“a : 
nek 


$25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice. 

Investments bear earnings 

from day received to day 

withdrawn. 

Supervised by New York 
nking Department. 





EARCHING _investiga- 
tion of this Company’s 
record, its present stand- 


7, 


ing, and its conservative 
a methods will assure you 
that its funds are better 
<) secured than the average 


4% investment. 

We pay you 5% per annum 
—a quarter larger income, 
You will appreciate the 
convenience of our ‘* Cer- 
tificate” system for han- 
dling accounts by mail. 

Write for particulars. 
Assets, - $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $160,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway, New York. 























the Eye cured by 
scientific MASSAGE. 


Illustrated treatise with affidavit testimonials 
free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 Broadway, New York. 
















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggiste. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE C6O., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


 - =F 
DUIGISIPO 














An engineering education enables 
you to get a high salary and position. 
Our courses by mail in Electrieal, 
Steam, Mechanical Engineering, 
Machine Design, Electric Light- 
ing, have put thousands of dollars 
in the pockets of our students. Write 


ENGINEERING 


f a lifetime 


SALARY 


HIGH 
AND POSITION 
OPEN 


for our free 80-page book and let 
us tell you what we can do for you. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept. 4, 240 West 23d 


TO YOU St., New York. 








HANDBOOK OF QUOTATIONS 


A fine, well-indexed volume of 300 pages. I have 


ORIGINALLY ‘epublishers’en- 35 cents 


SOLD AT $I fo the back far postpaid 


Send stamps or money order to 
Ward Macauley, 172 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 








From the Sermons and 
Gems e ee other Writings of Thos. 


Guthrie, D.D. Ar of ranged under the sub- 
oe ee7 ee trate. A suggestive 
pook for sers. Tilustration 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 

















Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 
Book 25A free. Very interesting, 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Solution of Problems 
No. 1,044. Key-move: Kt—B 5. 




















No. 1,045. 
R—K 2 P—K 4! 3—R 6, mate 
K—Q 6 KxR 4 
ana R—Q sq, mate 
2, — 3. os 
K—Q 5 
Fe bin v's R—Q2ch R—Q B sq, mate 
I. — 2 — 3. ——_——_— 
KxP K—B 3 
acesece B—Q Kt 7, mate 
2. — Me a a 
K—K 5 


Solved by M. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. 
Dobbs, New Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; H. W. Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York 
City; W. Runk, Highland Falls, N. Y.; Dr. J. H.S., 
Geneva, N. Y.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, German- 
town, Pa.; the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; A. Rooke, 
Franklin Chess-club, Philadelphia ; C. Nugent, New 
York City; the Rev. L. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; E. 
A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; B. W. La Mothe, Strat- 
ford, Conn.; N. D. Waffle, Salt Springville, N. Y.; L. 
R. Williams, Omaha; C. H. Schneider, Decatur, IIL; 
J. E. Wharton,Sherman, Tex.; J. P. S., Collegeville, 
Pa.; A. Heine, Parkersburg, W. Va.; “ Clejor,” New 
York City; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; the 
Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, IIl.; L. Gold- 
mark, Paterson, N. J.; C. S. Jacobs, Montreal; R. G. 
Eyrich, New Orleans; W. T. St. Auburn, Grosse- 
pointe Farms, Mich.; P. Stromme, Minneapolis; R. 
H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; G. Patterson, 
Winnipeg, Can.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; W. G. 
Hosea, Cincinnati; J. H. Cravens, Kansas City; 
Lyndon, Athens, Ga.; M. Stern, Des Moines; C. P. 
Crumb, St. Louis; W. E. Hayward, Indianapolis ; J. 
McMurray, Luna Landing, Ark.; C. Clerc, Bakers- 
field, Cal.; A. W. Brett, Des Moines; A. Regenbrecht, 
Peters, Tex.; the Rev. J. Balogh, Pocahontas, Va.; 
W. H. C., Canadian, Tex.; C. E. W. Woodward, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; J."K. Curzon, Auburn, Neb. 

1,044: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; Dr. P. Joor, 
Maxwell, Ia.; Russell, Germantown, Pa.; W. S. 
Caldwell, Louisville; K. D. Robinson, New 
City; J. B. Beverage, Auburn, Neb.; W. T. 
away, Pinckardsville, Va.; M. Wisner, Norris, Mont.; 
Z. G., Detroit; P. A. Hatchard, New York City; T. 
V. Noland, Gulfport, Miss.; S. von Ragué, St. Louis; 
J. J. Donaldson, Greenville, Pa.; C. Silbert, Boston; 
S., Orono, Me.; E. Irion, Elmhurst, Ill; Prof. 
E. J. Rowse, Mercersburg, Pa.; G. A. Pfleuger, Shep- 
ard, O. 

Comments (1,044): “A clever threat; imperfect 
construction”—G. D.; “ Very fine”—F.S. F.; ‘‘ Very 
difficult”—R. H. R.; “Very pleasing”-—L. H. B.; 
* Pretty key-move ; but too easy”—C.; “‘ Good, very 
good ”—J. E. W.; “A real beauty ”—J. G. L.; “ Very 
interesting”—S. M. M.; “ A good bit of originality” 
C.S.J.; “ Beautiful ”—‘ 23” 
struction”—K. D. R. 

1,046: “A fine miniature” —G. D.; “I hardly know 
which is the more admirable, the genius that made 
this problem or the filial love that dedicated it”—F. 
S. F.; “A flawless gem”—W. R.; “Its simplicity is 
its chief beauty”—J. H. S.; “A skilfully arranged 
offshoot from the author’s famous 1,000”—R. H. R.; 
“ An artistic gem”—B. W. L. M.; “ Key easy, varia- 
tions fine”—L. H. B.; “ This author’s problems are 
not difficult, as a rule; but they always have the 
‘ something-different’ flavor”—C.; ** Charming”— J. 
E. W.; “Original and subtle”—J. G. L.; “ Very ex- 
cellent”—S. M. M.; “A precious miniature” —L. G.; 
“ An old theme with a sparklingly new setting ”’—C. 
S. J.; “ Beautiful”—R. G. E.; “ One of the very best” 
—P.S. 

In addition to those reported, E. W. Gile, White 
Sulphur Springs, Mont., got 1,038, ’39, ’41,’43: A. H., 
and A. R., ’40; C. H.S., and J. G. Overholser, Balfour, 
N. Dak., 42; S. H. D., Portland, Ore., E. E, W. W., 
and J. K. C., ’43. 


; “Good theme, poor con- 


Morgan’s “Chess-Digest.”’ 


The fourth volume of this great work will be ready 
on Mayr. The publishers announce their purpose to 
give copies of this work to be competed for by corre- 
spondence games. We hope to be able to give particu- 
lars of this in our next following issue. 

Our esteemed solver, the Rev. G. Dobbs, takes the 
second prize in the St. Louis Tourney, with his prob- 
lem No. 1,002, which was originally ranked as fourth. 


rheumatism comes free with the Drafts. 


York | 
Dun- | 





[April 8, 1905 


RHEUMATISM 


RELIEVED 
BY ABSORPTION 


The Foot Pores Now Made to Yield Up 
Acid Poisons from the Blood by 
Remarkable Discovery 
Which Ali Can 


*RY FREE— PAY WHEN SATISFIED. 


Send your name to-day; you will get by re- 
turn mail, postpaid—FREE To Try—a pair 
of Magic Foot Drafts, the great Michigan dis- 
covery, which has proven such a remarkably 
safe and sure relief for rheumatism of all kinds 
that they are now being extensively imitated 
abroad as well as in this country. In England 
infringement against Magic Foot Drafts has 
recently been enjoined by the courts, thus pro- 
tecting rheumatic sufferers against imitations 
liable to be injurious. 

Magic Foot Drafts 
are worn inside the 
stocking (without 
the least inconven- 
ience), and they re- 
lieve rheumatism, chronic or acute, in every 
part of the body, by absorbing uric acid and 
other impurities from the blood through the 
large foot pores. Thousands of letters from 
relieved rheumatics—some of them the tough- 
est old chronics in the country, can be seen by 
anyone Calling at our offices. If the Drafts re- 





| lieved all these people, why shouldn’t they do 


so in your case? Write today to the Magic 
Foot Draft Co., T F 8 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Mich. You will get the Drafts by return mail. 


If you are satisfied with the relief they give, 
If not,send nothing. You 
A valuable new book (in colors) on 
Send 


send us one dollar. 
Decide. 


no money, only your name. 








Is very handy, It’s 
a complete mani- 
cure outfit. Yet 
smaller than a knife 
or scissors. Your 
nails can easily be 
) kept in perfect condition. Price 25c. 
by mail. Sold everywhere. Sterling 
silver handle, price $1.00. 
Send two cent stamp for “Care of 
the Nails. 
H. C. COOK CO., 
17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


FAC te 
EC nA. oF 































To Cas Engine Operators 
Dynamo Ignition. 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


ot No battery to startorrun. The original 

@48peed-controlled friction-dri ve Dynamo. 

~ Driven parallel with engine shaft. No 

», belts. No beveled pulley or beveled 

fly wheel necessary. For make and 

break and jump-spark system. Water 

" and dust proof. LLY GUARANTEED. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO, 

67 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.8.4. 


No Money Required 


endl! you soosive ad approve of your 
icycle. ¢ ship to anyone on 
* TEN Days FREE TRIAL 
est guaran’ 
N 1905 Models 910 to $24 
{ \ ~ yoo yee & Punctureless Tires. 
{V8 of Best Makes..... 7 fo $12 
wan 500 Second-Hand Wheels 
good new 3 to $8 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town at good 
.Write at oncefor catalog and Speeial Offer. 
UNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES. 
CYCLE GO., G134, CHICAGO 


THE STORY OF CARLYLE. Anintimate study of 
the author’s life, character, and works, by Tuomas Ar- 
NOLD. 12m0, cloth, 335 pages, illustrated. $1.00, Funk 























& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 


Readers of Tux Lrrrrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The Marshall-Janowski Match. 


Tan Eusvent Gav MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


MARSHALL, JANOWSKI, MARSHALL, JANOWSKI, 
Whtte. Black, White. Black. 
1P—Q4 2s 30 Kt—Kt3 Ktx Kt 
2P—Q B4 P—K3 31 Px Kt P—O R 3 
3Kt—Q B3 Kt—KB3 [32 P—R3 R—B 2 
4B—Kts5 QKt—Q2 (|33Kt—Ksq Q—R2 
5 P—K 3 >-Kea 34 Kt--B3 R(B2)—Q2 
6 B—Q 3 P—B 3 35 Kt—Kts RxP 
7Kt—-B3 PxP 30 RxR QOxR 
8BxP Kt—Q 4 37 Kt-B7ch K—Kt sq 
g9BxB QxB 38 Kt x R Qx Kt 
1o R—Q B sq Castles 39 R-K 3 B—B3 
11 Castles R—Q sq 40 P—B 5 e-94 
ey 2 Kt—B sq 41 PxP Qx ‘ 
13 P—K 4 Kt—B 5 42R-K2 P-—R3 
HOP) KeQ—Kego-ge Ookes “ he Uni 
15 x * 2)—Kt 3/44 V- —Kt 5 
ge, ER eee: et | Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
ayes 3 re, ‘a 4 = 3 ae os e * 
w%Q—K3 =<KtxB 47 P—K6 > =Q—B8ch 4 
99QxKi P—B, aK-R2 OxP sity of Virginia. 
2zoKt—K2 P—Bs5 49 Q—B8 B—Kt 3 
—K R—K B QBs Q-K ° 
a2 Ke K'sq QR-O sq |st PR 7° 3 -K3 «IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.’ 
2 —B — 2R—K 3 - s : 
aR-QB3 Kt—By |sQ-Ks Q-Ksq. James L. Cabell, M.D., A.M., LL. D., /ormer Prof. Physiology and 
: Q ’ + : rr - : 
—.,. Be Meas? Boe Surgery in the Medical Department of the Universiiy of Virginia, and Pres. 
~ Rog. % B—-Q6 36 Pk 3Q) Bx of the National té LITHIA WATER in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
28 3 sq > 5 57QxB Resigns oard of Health: BUFFALO , Beegabaepitcaria ‘ utic 
29 Kt—K 2 Rs ee: resource. It should be recognized by the profession as an article of Materia ica. 
JANOWSKI, MARSHALL, JANOWSKI, MARSHALL, - NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
ere . care os ys 5 Pari) DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 
_ —¢ 6 P—K < R— ‘ ‘ 
2 K—-0'B 3 . K 3 . 27 Kt me rk ‘ Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
— — _ 2 —D 2 . . ° ee ; . ? i 
aPxP P a - ROR ra ie 7 University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘‘Aftertwenty years’ practice I have 


5P-Q4 Kt-QB3 |30R-Q6 R(B4)—B3| no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- BU LITHIA WATER 
oh XK “a te SRS kek sults I have found nothing to compare with FFALO 








































8P—K R3 Castles 32 RxR R—B 3 in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 
B—k 3—K RxR Pex R 
ates | Be a = p_ Xt Pee xP | “<I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’’ 
11 P—R 3 Kt—K 5 33 BPxP K—Ka : ‘ : 
wKtxKt PxKt 36K—Be K—Q3 Wm. B. Towles, M. D., ‘ate Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
ak es dope agin oma, versity of Va.: **In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 
4h 2 —Q 2 7 Snr; 
SaxS Reb oP xP K—B 3 Renal Calculi and Stonein the Blad- Bu L WATER Spring 
16 oe B3 z Bs 4o K B 3 K—Kt 4 | der, knowofnoremedy comparable to FFALO ITHIA No. 2. 
ERO ea Ke- cé—B ot} . R : 
13 P Kk P—K Kt 4 va Kt—O4ch K— Rt Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. .For sale by the general drug 
19 K Kt 3 K--Ke 2 43 an Rs e a” and mineral water trade. Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
20 Kt—B sq t—R sq 44 Ktx 3—Be ‘ 
otkK—B2 PxP asP—Kts K—R4 PROPRIETOR. BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 
2z2PxP Kt—Kt 3 46 K—Q 4 B—Kt 3 wn Se 2 ics 
23K--Kt3 K—B3 47 Kt—R 4 B—Re2 
24 }—R 5 R—K Kt sq Draw. z ‘ 
2BxKt PxB Charming Glimpses of a Fascinating Land 
White, three hours; Black, two hoursand forty minutes, 
wae: ‘ t ‘« The things seen are seen from within and described in language which 
THE THIRTEENTH GAME. visualizes for us the mysterious charm of that mysterious land.” < 
MARSHALL, JANOWSKI. MARSHALL. JANOWSKI. —The Graphic, London. 
White. Black, White. Black, 
oF Q¢ uae Be 36 Kt--Q 6ch K—K 2 e 4 
P-QB4g P—K3 37 Kt—Bs ch K—OQ 2 S M 
3 Kt—-Q B3 P—QB, 38 R—K Kt 8 roo 3 In Ss een In orocco 
fos PP LPs P 39 P—K4 3—R 3 : 
5Kt—B3 K—QB3 40 Kt xB Rx kt | By A. J. DAWSON 
6B—Kts P--B3 41 R x P R—R 8 Author of “ Daniel Whyte,” “ African Nights’ Entertainment,” 
: Ke 66 any 4 42 ae Okt e a4 R 8 ‘“‘ Hidden Manna,” “ In the Bight of Benin,’’ 
a 3 5 3 3 FAC 3 “ God’ ing,”? ; . 
oKt-Qs KtxP rey ah 3K B8ch God’s Foundling,”’ etc., etc 
a eh y as Ry? 45 =. :; he A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
wPxP  BxP wk—-K3; 8—Kéch impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
93Q—Kt3 Kt—Kts |48K-—Q4 R—Q8ch combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart mits 
"4 B— Kt s ch cae Je 9 PR, R-E Ke 8 and the imagination to vivify it. He reproduces the Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. 
1%KtxBP Kt—Q6ch [sr R— K—Q 3 
wk-Ke Pxkt caP—E sch Pa? A BOOK OF ENTHRALLINC INTEREST 
r 2 e 
. 5 x : : 4 53 . x 3 ch em ¢ bh “ Then, besides these stereoscopic | 5c some of Morocco,| ‘‘ His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and his 
9% R > Osa 0Kt 2 54 Re 5 R_Ks8 a you have such stirring stories as ‘ Achmet’s Charm,’ as | country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit and 
= 3. Q6 sq SR 3 1 R_k 4 R_K Kt 3 interesting a tale of treasure-trove as Poe’s ‘Golden enlightenment by all who would know something of 
22K R—QsqB—kt2 |37K—Bs R—B8ch oe. eh Se Morocco as it really is.”"—Daily Telegraph. 
=P—Ke, P—R; 38 K—Kt6 K—K3 “ The author possesses a deep and accurate knowledge | _“‘ The tales are strong and dramatic—a vivid picture of 
24 P * Ke Q xP ae 59 P-Kt 4 P—Kts of Moorish nature.” — World, London. Morocco.” —Ladies’ Field. 
25 Kt— — chj60 P—Kt R—O kt 8 
3: P_B *y e: 4 or KR ty R_Re ch 8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.63 
7 g-8 i ae - oe - 2 - 8 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
29 Ox R ch “Skee sq 64K—Kt8 P—Kts5 Seca ie Maem ee Sictckecaiens poeainaliclenianeth 
39Kt—Q6 Kt—B 65P xP PxP _ 
31 OuB's Q-K 4 66 R—-K R3 K x ) og ALITTLE TREASURE FOR EVERY HOUSEWIFE | 
32 B—K 6 Kt—Q sq 67 R-Q 3 P—Kt6 How best to clean every- | Men Do Not Go to Church 
33 KtxB Qx 68P—Ktz P-— Kt 7 The Expert Cleaner —- — A bold and vigorous discussion by 
34 R : 6 x © 69 = ° 2 a > 4 useful receipts. 12mo, | Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. 60c. 
poke Fake sihe intitle wii | FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK, “loth, 75 ets. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs, 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork 
White, four hours and twelve minutes; Black, four 




















hours and forty minutes. 








Sd dunnetsisd f 
“HIGHEST AWARD” ” . SY Ui pe 


Don’t forget to ask for a Some | IVOR S 


UY 
PELOUZE POSTAL SCALE : 
It means you will get the K a= ; 
best postal scale money can buy. a : A 
Received highest award at rig : Ss 
World's Fair. : » ® 
They give instantly exact cost of q - ~ 


postage incts. on all mail matter 


“Save prin p= th Sf} mo re wo Tris CS (s Oya S} bri sh re YT 














National 4 Ibs.$3.00 For sale everywhere by e 
prone edness | | Busy wives who use SAP OLIO 


Star 1lb. 1.50 PELOUZE SCALE &MFG.CO. 
Crescent 1l]b. 1.00 CHICAGO. 











never seem to Srow old. Trvacake-- 
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THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





tm this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
ase of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


Ty 


8. N. S..”’ New York.—‘“I have recently seen it 
stated that trotting-horses when going at full speed 
do not have all four feet off the ground at any one 
time. Will you kindly state whether this is correct?” 

When a horse is trotting at a high rate of 
speed, the fore foot usually precedes its diagonal 
hind foot in being lifted from and placed upon 
the ground, and the body is entirely without 
support for about one-half of the total length of 
the stride. This may be verified by referring to 
the progressive diagrams 7, 8, and 9, given 
under Movement of the Horse, on page 1157 of 
the Standard Dictionary. 

“ B. M.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘* Kindly distinguish be- 
tween the meanings of the words ‘ receipt’ and ‘recipe.’ 
Are these terms interchangeable ?”’ 

A “receipt”? may be a formal direction for 
making something; as, “‘a receipt for turtle 
soup.’’ (It has also other meanings too nu- 
merous to print here, and for which see the 
Standard Dictionary.) A ‘‘recipe’’ is a for- 
mula or list of ingredients of a mixture, with 
proportions and directions for compounding ; 
specifically, it is a medical prescription. The 
terms in this sense are interchangeable. 

“E. C.,”’ Bridgewater, Vt.—‘* What is the rule for the 
formation of plurals of words ending in ‘ x,’ as ‘lynx’ ?” 

“Lynx” is one of a few words of foreign 
derivation which have a plural of regular Eng- 
lish formation; it takes ‘‘-es,’”’ as do ‘box, 
boxes’’; ‘‘ index, indexes.’ The rule is that 
when a noun ends with a sound that will 
not unite euphonically with the sound of ‘‘s”’ 
or of ‘‘z”’ (final ‘‘s’’ after a vowel or after any 
consonant except “c,’’ ‘‘f,’”’ ‘*k,’’ ‘“‘p,’”’ and 
“*t” has the sound of ‘‘z’’), the letter ‘‘e”’ is 
added before the ‘‘s,” forming an additional 
syllable, *‘-es,’’ unless the noun itself ends in 
‘“‘e,”’ in which case the “s’’ is added to the 
e,”’ forming with it the additional syllable 
-es’’; as, “‘fox, foxes”; “church, churches’’; 
** face, faces.”’ 

“'W. W. S.,” Brooklyn, N. Y. — “ Adeste 
Fidelis’’ are the opening words of a hymn in 
the Roman Catholic Church and mean ‘‘Come 
hither, ye faithful.” 

““F. M. A.,”’ Duluth, Minn.—‘* Can you trace the his- 
tory of the spelling of the word ‘herb’ and give its 
preferred pronunciation to-day ?”’ 

In Middle English the usual spelling of this 
word is ‘‘erbe,”’ from the Old French ‘“ erbe’’ 
(eleventh century). The word was occasion- 
ally spelled with an “h” after its Latin 
original, herba, in both Old French and Mid- 
dle English, and since about 1475 it has re- 
tained the “th,” which remained mute until 
the nineteenth century, and is so considered 
to~lay by many persons. In best usage, how- 
ever, the ‘“‘h”’ is now aspirated. In modern 
French it is spelled ‘* herbe.”’ 

“P.M.C.,” New York City.—‘* What do the letters 
‘Cc. I. F.’ stand for in commercial transactions, and 
why are they used?” 

The letters ‘“C. I. F.” are abbreviations of 
“cost, insurance, and freight,’ and are used to 
designate that besides paying the cost of the 
goods the purchaser must pay also for their 
insurance and transportation. 

**M. O’C.,”’ Fort McKenzie, Wyo.—* Please explain 
what is meant by the phrase * split infinitive.’ ”’ 

A “split infinitive ’”’ isa construction in which 
“to” (the sign of the infinitive) is separated 
from the verb to which it belongs, usually by 
the interposition of an adverb, as in the phrase 
‘to quickly return.” 
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THE SCIENTIFIC 
SOURCES OF HEALTH 


“ The first attempt to view human disease 
in its entirety from the standpoint of pre- 
ventive medicine.” — H. TimBreLt But- 
stTropg, M.D., Cantab., D. P. H. 








The 
revention 
of Disease 


By Authorities of International 
Reputation 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 


Introduction by 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Medical 
School of Charing Cross Hospital, Honorary 
Member of the Council of the Epidermological 
Society of London, etc, 


T FURNISHES the latest and most 
conclusively demonstrat.d facts and 
expert opinions on the prevention of every 
form of human disease. It is the only 
work of the kind in the English language. 





COMMENDED IN THE HIGHEST TERMS 


The Sun, New York (in a three-and-a-half col- 
umn review): There is no doubt that the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company has rendered a public service by 
publishing this work, 


The Springfield Republican: It offers a 
sound and healthy code of life for all who are not 
physically perfect, which few people are. If the tra- 
ditional ratio of value between-prevention and dis 
ease be correct, there shoud be the worth of at least 
a hundredweight of doctor’s bills in the two pon- 
derous volumes. 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer: To the medical 
profession the work appeals with force as being the 
only one in the language which covers the whole 
vos and to the unprofessional reader it has value 

or the sugestions it gives for individual conduct so 
as to keep in perfect health. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: It is a scholarly 
contribution to that present spirit which is trying to 
cultivate sound health as a condition precedent to a 
sound mind. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch: The books ought 
to make a welcome addition to the physician’s iibrary. 

The Medical Standard, New York: The 
authorship represents as fine an array of medical 
talent as is to be found in te world, and the quality 
of the work does not belie the authorship. ‘| he 
work is a very readable one—valuable for the prac- 
titioner, interesting to the layman. 





THOMAS L. STEDMAN, M.D., New 

York, says - 

“The idea of the work is excellent, and in its 
present application novel ; I know of no other book 
of the kind in the English language. The authors 
are men of standing, and they have handled their 
subjects in an eminently practical manner. . . . . 
I regard the work as one that should meet with favor 
among physicians in this country. It is well written 
on a novel subject, scientific in tone, and authorita- 
tive.” 


Two Volumes 8vo ; Cloth, 1081 pp. Price, 
$3.75 net per volume. $7.50 per set. 
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ligious Telescope. 


(WILL YOU BE THE ONE’ 
OUT OF 500 READERS 


who can guess the dénouement of this ‘“‘ tan- 
talizingly unsolvable’’ mystery story ? 


**4 story whose end can not be foreseen 
by one reader in five hundred.’’—Re- 








N.Y. 


A story of tragic 
ing the reader on 


fling the shrewdest 


A Hut in the Precipice 

The Unwelcome Guest 

A Strange Dismissal 

The Hostess Jailer 

The Northern Ladies 

Events on Deer Moun- 
tain 

The Godson Possibility 

The Wordless Letters 

TheSpectre in the Forest 

A Skeleton in the Fire 

The Mysterious ’Dolphus 

The Secret of the Oak 

A Sob in the Dark 

The Going Out of Eve 

The Question of Guilt 

A Call for Help 

Hermione’s Advocate 

A Startling Disclosure 


or any other year.” 


. .. It shows great art.” 


this story.” 


infused.” 


fection of fascination.” 


“The dénouement is entirely unforseen.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“The underlying mystery long eludes the 
shrewdest guess.”°— Boston Advertiser. 

“To the last chapter the reader is in 
doubt as to the solution.”’—Booklover, 


** Holds one’s interest without disclosing 
the solution of the puzzle till the very 
end.”—The Outlook. 

“Complications weave and interweave 
themselves in a bewildering fashion, 
holding the reader’s attention with 
singular grip.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


“A Mystery Kept Tantalizingly Unsolvable” 


—Louisville Courier Journal. 


THE 


SUMMIT HOUSE 
MYSTERY 


By L. DOUGALL 


Author of ** The Zeit-Geist,” ** Beggars All,” Etc. 


with human emotion, each chapter lead- 
to the next with 
tip-toe expectancy, the dénouement baf- 
guesser. The mys- 
tery of a great crime. committed in New 
York, the real criminal shielded at terrible 
sacrifice by a noble Christian woman, leads 
the reader to thrilling scenes in the heart of 
the majestic Georgia Mountains. It is writ- 
ten with rare charm, giving a vivid picture 
of life in the Southern mountains ; its char- 
acters are intensely human and are depicted 
with absorbing psychological interest ; its 
plot is strong, original, enthralling. 


THE CHAPTERS 





Boston Times: ** The beauty of the style, the ab- 
sorbing narrative, underlying mystery, so carefully 
concealed, so cleverly revealed at last, will give this 
book a leading place among the best novels of this 


The Sun, New York: “It is a pleasure to come 
across a good, fresh disentanglement of mystery. 


New York Press: ‘We can recall no tale in 
recent fiction of a mysterious crime and its conse- 
quences that can come within speaking distance of 


The Globe, New York: “Here is a detective 
story into which one might say a soul has been 


The Religious Telescope : “* It possesses the per- 


12mo, Cloth, 345 pages, Ornamental 
Cover. $1.50 Postpaid to any Address 
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intensity, pulsating 


Tangled in the Coil 

The Terrible Confession 

Opening the Past 

The Earthly Purgatory 

What ’Dolphus Knows 

The Woman with a 
Secret 

Lost in the Maze 

A Tortured Conscience 

A Hound on the Scent 

Probing a Deep Wound 

Forged Letters 

The Vision in the Hut 

A Flash of Light 

What a Terrier Found 

The Restoration 

All That Happened 

Readjustments 
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lWithdrawal ¢ Discount of 43% 


HE Historians’ History of the World 
is a great work of international collabora- 

Every leading university of the world is 
represented among the editors and special con- 
made from all 


tion. 


tributors. Translations were 
languages, dead and living. All 
the public libraries and archives of 
Europe were searched for histori- 
cal material. The sum of $350,- 
000 was spent in compiling this 
—the first complete world history. 

The following is a partial list of 
the scholars associated with this 
work as editorial revisers or special 
contributors : 


Dr. THOMAS KELLY CHEYNE, Oriel Pro- 
fessor of the Interpretation of Scripture, 
Oxford. 

Pror. C. W.C. OMAN, Deputy Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford. 

Dr. JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Editor of 
Henry VIII’s State Papers for the Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. ADOLF HARNACK, Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin. 

Dr. ALFRED RAMBAUD, Professor of Mod- 
ern History in the University of Paris. 

Dr. G. W. BorsForpD, Lecturer on Ancient 
History, Columbia University. 

Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor 
of History, Harvard University. 

ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN, Director of Re- 
search Department, The Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 

Dr. JOHN P. PETERS, Director of Excava- 
tions at Nippur, 1888-1891. 

Dr. JAMES T. SHOTWELL, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Dr. ADOLF ERMAN, Professor of Egyptol- 
ogy in the University of Berlin. 

Dr. JosEPH HALévy, Professor in the Col- 
lege,de France, Paris. 

Dr. EDUARD MEYER, Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Berlin. 

Dr. HERMAN DIELS, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

Pror. W. L. FLEMING, University of West 
Virginia. 

Dr. WILHELM SOLTAU, Professor of An- 
cient History in Zabern. 

Dr. Otto HIRSCHFELD, Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Berlin. 

Dr. THEODOR NOLDEKE, Professor in the 
University of Strasburg. 

Dr. JuLIuUS WELLHAUSEN, Professor in the 
University of Gottingen. 

Dr. I. GOLDZIHER, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

Dr. ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ MOLLEN- 
DORFF, Professor in the University of 
Berlin. 

Dr. FRANZ KRONES, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

Dr. H. MARCZALI, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Budapest. 

Dr. R. Koser, Professor of Modern His- 
tory, University of Berlin. 

Dr A. S. RAPPOPORT, School of Oriental 
Languages, Paris. 

Pror. D. H. MULLER, Professor in the 
University of Vienna. 

Pror. A. VAMBERY, Professorof Oriental 
Languages, Budapest. 

Capt. F. BRINKLEY, Japan Correspondent 
of the London Times. 

Pror. F. ROBERTSON JONES, Bryn Mawr 
College. 
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William R. Harper, Ph.D , LL.D. 


President of the University of Chicago 
writes: 


these modern days every 

man is constantly con- 

fronted with questions of 

history covering a wide 
range of space and time, but very 
few men have either the library 
room or the means to keep on 
hand a complete file of histories 
for reference. To such men, and 
their name is legion, something in 
the nature of a cyclopaedia which 
shall gather together in compact 
form the most serviceable informa- 
tion is almost a necessity. General 
cyclopaedias do not answer the 
purpose, for two reasons among 
others: first, that historical data 
are intermingled with data on other 
subjects, and second, that the limi- 
tations of space do not permit a 
sufficiently full treatment of his- 
torical subjects. What is wanted is 
something intermediate between a 
bare chronicle of facts and volumi- 
nous and elaborate histories of each 
country. 

This want The Historians’ History 
of the World effectively meets. Al- 
though I have not had time to ex- 
amine all of the volumes, I am 
convinced, from those in which I 
have read, that in general the sali- 
ent points in the events and periods 
treated are brought out and a con- 
ception given which is true and 
clear. In short, the volumes seem 
to give the “gist of the matter,” 
just what the average busy man 
wants to know and all that often 
he has time to read. 


W. R. HARPER. 


(Signed) 








Tiistorians 
flistory of 
the World 


HE Historians’ History of the World 

is now complete. This event will be 

followed in a few days by an increase 

in the prices, as The “Outlook promised 

when beginning the publication of this great 

work. It has been sold to early subscribers 

at a discount of 43 per cent. from regular 

prices. This inducemert was offered to 

insure the prompt success of the first edi- 
tion. It has insured it. 


THE TIME HAS NOW COME 
WHEN PRICES MUST BE AD- 
VANCED. Only immediate orders 
can be accepted at the introductory 
prices. 


The Historians’ History of the World has 
proved itself the most successful book cf 
the past year. 

Its value, authority and charm have been 
attested by ex-President Cleveland, by Presi- 
dent W. R. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago; Prof. W. M. Sloane (author of 
“The Life of Napoleon”); Prof. E. G. 
Bourne, of Yale; Winston Churchill (author 
of “ The Crisis”); F. Marion Crawford, and 
hundreds of others of similar eminence. 

It is an indispensable book to all Amer- 
icans, for with our new and commarding 
position in the great forum of natiors a 
knowledge of world history becomes a mcst 
necessary qualification, aud yet an unfamili- 
arity with it is still our most striking educa- 
tional defect. 

“ Nothing is better calculated to fit a man 
for success in business and all the affairs of 
life than the reading of history,” says one 
high authority. 

Yet the busy American may well plead 
that owing to the overwhelming mass of his- 
torical works, treating usuaKy of limited 
periods, it has been practically impossible 
for him to read world-history. It is exactly 
this difficulty which Zhe Historians’ History 
has been designed to meet. 
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reader who 225 Fourth 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS 


WAIT 


for the 


STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Now in Preparation 





This will be to THINGS what the world-famous Standard Dictionary 
is to WORDS. 


It will be up to date. It will be made wholly by Specialists. It will be 
ALL-INCLUSIVE. It will be MOST EASY TO CONSULT. 


Neither time nor money will be spared to make ths SUPERIOR IN ALL 
RESPECTS TO ANY ENCYCLOPEDIA EVER MADE. 


NEW YORK 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers 


LONDON 
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10 SUPERB 
COPIES OF 
MASTER 
PAINTINGS 


for Refined Home 
Decorations at 


COST OF PRO=- 
DUCTION 


This set of 10 beautiful 
a eyes & = 
s s world’s most famous paintings are done in our best method Carbon 
List of Subjects Mezzo Tone. Each wehiael te richly mounted in an artistic style 
: . suggestive of the studio. They are so exquisite they arouse instant 

The size of each picture admiration in every lover of the beautiful. Owing to the extreme 
mounted, 20x25 inches delicacy of the plates the edition is strictly limited. Therefore 
— after the few remaining sets are sold, the price will advance, and 

1 PAUL AND VIRGINIA (Fleeing the will only be sold singly upon special request. 
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G Metropolitan Museum, N. Y. Pay No Money Till You See Them 
4 . n order that you may for yoursell judge the value is, 
REAT LAKE sgn = boa kien A weineatas and merits of these we “— send them Re ex- yy 
. ng , | amination. Sign and return the coupon slow. ; 
3 ges Slee ean i gemmaamaa If they are found satisfactory send us $ j e i 
. se: 2. , and pay the balance $1 a month for 5 months. if 
C 0 U N | R Y a goed Amsterdam ee You take norisk. If unsatisfactory return to us, AN 
5 RETURNING TO THE FOLD, By Davis Your Last Chance a 
Tate Gallery, London. To secure this excellent offer at 14 regular price i 
{ { 6 PLOUGHING . . By Rosa Bonheur Each subject is prepared for framing on mounts 
It 1S mountains In the Luxembourg Gallery. especially made for us, or can be used as they are, wy SOCIETY, 
4 " unframed, a custom now much in vogue. They : 
and seashore in one. 7 spams In the Loovre, Paris wit make splendid gifts for weddings or birthdays, rg 2291 Broadway, 
8 THE GLEANERS ; "By Villet Inferior copies sell in art shops for $& each copy. New York. 









In the Louvre, Paris. FREE — = Go Sit nate 
, — 4 » we wi : 

9 DANIEL’S ANSWER TO THE KING | Sourpeckue actor TWO ADDIS. 

° . By Riviere | TONAL PICTURES not men- 

Owned by British Government tioned in the list of subjects. After 

’ , el you have received the pictures and 

10 SISTINE MADONNA, By Kapha § looked them over earefully, iffor 

Royal Gallery, Dresden. J 
any reason you find they are 


. . _not satisfactory, before return- 
ing them to us you may have your choice of either of these two pictures 


absolutely free, which we feel will compensate you for your trouble of 
examining them. They are the gems of the CARBON MEZZO-TONE 
SET issued by us last fall, all mounted. 2) by 25 inches ; formerly sold 
at $3.00 each. And in addition to this will la Cuve the entire set 
making altogether twelve masterpieces, valued at $25.00. Mail the ; 
coupon now before you turn the page or you may forget it. 


ART COLLECTORS’ SOCIETY, 2291 B’way, New York 


YES nen 


Send on approval a 
Set of Ten Copies of 
Master Paintings 
mounted, and the two 
extra pictures free. If satis- 
factory, I agree to pay $1 
within five days and $1 a month 
thereafter for five months. lt 
not satisfactory will return them 
within five days, 
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There are other railroads be- Second Edition 
tween the east and the west. 


BUT MORAL EDUCATION 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


it is always well to secure the 


1 ‘ by: f | 7 ‘* Every one who owns and reads Stanley Hall’s monumental work on ‘ Adolescence’ will want 
yest you can for the money. to own and read Griggs’ ‘ Moral Education.’ And the wise parent who cannot have both books will 





choose the latter because of its more immediate availability in child training and its saneness and 
THEREFORE informed conservatism.”’ THE CHURCH STANDARD, 
352 pp... 544 x75; cloth, gilt top, $2.00; postage 12 cents 
Send for circulars of this and other books by the same author. 


mark of an experienced traveler: B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, - - - - - 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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‘* For the excellence of its tracks, the speed 
of its trains, the safety and comfort of its 


: f : é Popular and Instructive Talks on 
patrons, the loveliness and variety of its : P 
‘ \ ga u 

scenery, the number and importance of its the Soil, Climate, and the Culture 
cities, and the uniformly correct character of Vegetables, Farm Crops, House 
of its service, the New York Central & Plants, Fruits, etc., etc., for pleas- 
Hudson River Railroad is not surpassed ure or profit. Full of practical 
by any similar institution on either side of Home-Seekers and Dwellers advice xe xe \e xe xe 
the Atlantic.” 




















Sinind te Genes TE, Dalaba. Genet Beene “To country home-seekers it is important to locate the home upon good soil. Keen disappointment has 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New. York, a come to many because of settling upon poor land with no knowledge of its character. It is necessary to know 
2cent stamp for a 52-page illustrated Catalogue something of the different kinds of soil. There are clay, shale, loam, sand, and gravel, with all their numerous 
of the ** Four-Track Series.” 


combinations, all varying in physical conditions and in me constituents. * * * In the selection of land fora 
country home some knowledge of these fundamental principles is quite necessary, in order to make a wise choice 
and to be able to have plants and trees that, with proper care and culture, will thrive and give satisfaction. Some 
knowledge of the chemical constituents of soils is essential. In different soils are many chemical elements of much 
ar ee ee importance.”— From an article in Tux Sun, New York, March 18, 1905. 


The Supreme Authority on Every Question A clear understanding of the soil and its culture is provided by CHARLES BARNARD in his three helpful books : 


Relating to the Entire English Language CHAUTAUQUA TALKS, ABOUT 


THE FUNK & WACNALLS 




















THE SOIL OUR USEFUL PLANTS THE WEATHER 
_ Chats about the soil in its rela- Valuable advice toward the suc- Interesting talks showing the im- 
tions to plants and to business, | cessful culture of house and garden portant relations of the weather to 
being based upon observations and | plants is presented in this helpful ies ial aude 
F you would own a dictionary in which experiments. volume. re eee 
| you may seek and never be disap- TELLS ABOUT TELLS ABOUT TELLS ABOUT 
pointed, in Ww hich you may not only The Earth’s Clothing, Soil-Making, | Plant Life and Character, Tender The Sun and the Earth, The Sea- 
find absolute authority on the spellings, pro- cae epi w = apres A ow and Hardy Plants, Propagation, | sons, ThesAtmosphere, Rain, The 
fe : % a . : calc ents of Soils, Kinds of Soils, Soi 0 . : ata _ : . “42 
i emp emer eaten a nonaaans es ite of Analysis, Improvement of Soils, | Grafting, Layering, Cuttings, Bud- Hot Bed, Plant Houses, Climates 
words, Duta vast wea th of other important Fertilizers, Hints on Soil Manage- | ding, Pinching, Pruning, Potting, and Plants, Crops in Succession, 
supplemental matnare ete ee you must ment, etc. Thinning, etc., etc. Plants and Business. 
possess this unapproached and most recent ° - = +. . . . 
/ sand iok ah } im Gaalial te Morning Herald, Rochester, N. Y. : ‘‘ These books are of great interest; written in popular style, they are 
ecord of the whole English language. especially valuable.” 
U. S. Patent Office, A. G. Wilkinson, M.A., Ph.D. : ‘The 
most perfect dictionary ever made in any language.” 12mo, Cloth, Three Volumes, 75 Cents Each, or $2.25 Per Set 
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TWO NOVELS THAT WILL MAKE YOU HOLD YOUR BREATH 
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Si Set & NCCANCENS 


A Story of 


rrenzied Business 


and the Black Flag on 
the Highways of Trade 


By HENRY M. HYDE 
“A BREATHLESS KIND OF STORY” 


“Tt is a breathless kind of story of modern 
business rivalry. We use the word breathless 
partly on account of the revelations of the mag- || 
nitude and scope of the efforts made by one 
manufacturing concern against a rival and partly 
for the rapid-fire love-making that goes on be- 
tween the first and last pages. Moreover, it is 
breathless in the speed with which it carries the 
reader along from the brisk opening to the no 
less speedy incidents crowded into the || 
the last chapter, A capital story this || 
in spite of its atmosphere of deceit || 
and lies and business trickery."—New || 
York Press. 


“Tf you are interested in real life 
you will see that ‘The Buccaneers’ is 
highly interesting. It is more: it is a little masterpiece in this new field. The 
action moves with unexampled celerity—it is all action, big, swift, ubiqui- 
tous, and yet it tells of brain as a subway express tells of electricity. And it | 
tells too—a dark story—of secret service in offices.”"—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


| 
“A MASTERPIECE” | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 





Frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth. $1.20, net; by mail, $1.30 


SUMMIT 
HOUSE 
MYSTERY 


Author of “ The Zeit-Geist,”’ “‘ Beggars All,” etc. 


A story of tragic intensity, pulsating with human emotion, each 
chapter leading the reader with breathless expectancy on to the 
next, the denouement baffling the shrewdest guesser. 


BY NO MEANS MISS READING 
THIS GREAT STORY 


‘**Here is a detective story into which one might say a soul has 
If it does not have an immense popular success, it will 
be the public’s loss.”—Globe, New York. 

‘We can recall no tale in recent fiction of a mysterious crime and 
| its consequences than can come within speaking distance of this 
|| story.”"—Press, New York. 

“The beauty of the style, the absorbing narrative, underlying 
mystery, so carefully concealed, so cleverly revealed at last, will give 
this book a leading place among the best novels of this or any other 
|] year. ’-—Boston Times. 


12mo, Cloth. $1.50, post-paid 
FOR SALE AT CHICACO BOOKSTORES 


been infused. 


Just Published 


Ghe 


By L. DOUGALL 
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Have you seen this 


A SUBSCRIPTION or ace sey inne 
FOR {905—FREE! periodical? Only a 


® few months old its cir- 

culation already has reached ten thousand copies, and 
the subscription list is rapidly growing. It is intended 
for men and women who love books and are able to 
enjoy something more than the fleeting fiction of the 
day. To introduce the little monthly periodical among 
such persons we have decided to give one year’s sub- 
scription (or until the end of 1905) FREE to every 
reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST who will take the 
trouble to ask for it. There will be no bills, duns, nor 
question of arrears. The name of the periodical is 
SAUCE PIQUANTE” and it is being published month- 


ly by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 §§ 

East 23d St.,N.Y. Just send a postal with SAUCE 
your name and address and ask pt UANTE 55 
for the free year’s subscription. 

Within the Gates of the Kingdom of Fun 


How Paris Amuses Itself 


By F. BERKELEY SMITH 


Author of ** The Real Latin Quarter” 


This jolly, handsome book is the very incarnation 
of that spirit of amusement which reigns supreme in 
the capital of the world’s fun. The author unites 
the graphic skill of the artist, the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the lover of fun and gaiety, and the 
intimate personal knowledge of the long-time resi- 
dent in this great playground of the world. In 
spirit the reader can visit with a delightful comrade 
all the nooks of jollity known only to the initiated, 
and enjoy all the sparkle and glitter of that ever- 
moving panorama of gaiety. 

135 illustrations, six in colors, 16 full-page half- 
tone inserts, 58 full-page tert drawings, 55 
half-page and smaller text drawings by the 
author and several French artists. 

12mo, Cloth, 336 pages, &1.50 postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 




















THE PASSIONATE HEARTS, Ten genuine Irish 
love stories, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carbe: }. 
rz2mo, cloth, 127 pages. 75c. Funk & Wagnal 
Company, Pubs., New York. 














Ghe New 
Encyclopedia 
of Missions 


Published under the Auspices of 
THE BUREAU OF MISSIONS 


Editors 
H. 0. DWIGHT, LL.D. 
H. ALLEN TUPPER, Jr., D.D., LL.D. 
EDWIN M. BLISS, D.D. 


“It is absolutely indispensable to every 
student of missions, and this should include 
every pastor.”"—-L UTHER D. W1ISHARD 
(late A gent of the American Board). 


“I know of no other book on the subject 
that comes ene near this in the combina- 
tion of completeness, reliability, and adapta- 
bility.’— REV. JOHN W. CONKLIN, 
Field Sec’y, Board of Foreign Missions, Re- 
Sormed Church of America. 


‘‘There is no other encyclopedic work on 
missions that can begin to compare with it.””— 
HARLAN P. BEACH, Sec’y Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions. 


8vo, 870 Pages, Cloth, $6.00; Half- 
leather, $10.00 net. Carriage, 50 ceats. 





HIS is the most complete, authoritative, and 
recent work on the whole vast subject of 
Missions, Satisfying treatment is afforded 
of every feature of missionary enterprise the world 
over. The History of Missions, the climate and 
physical features of countries forming the world- 
wide field, the Races and Tribes reached by the 
twentieth-century missionary enterprise ; their cus- 
toms, languages, and religious beliefs and observ- 
ances; modern improvements in missionary meth- 
ods, and of the ever-widening indirect relations 
and results of missions are only a few of the 
subjects covered. 


A Few of the Indispensable Features 


1. The most recent advance in the Missionary occupation of 
the world, notably in Central Africa, Western and Northern 
China and Mongolia, Korea, Northern Burma, and South 
America is fully treated. 


2. The development of the older fields, as the reaction in 
Japan ; revivals in Persia, among the low castes in India, the 
Laos, the Zulus in South Africa, etc. 


3. The Missionary Conferences and their bearing upon mis- 
sion comity, a new economic administration of missionary fields, 
and the development of a Science of Missions. 


4. The development of the great work of students for mis- 
sions both at home and abroad; including the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
College Young Men’s Christian Association, etc. 

5. The development of Missionary methods, especially song 
sociological lines, including medical, educational, industrial, 
and kindred missions. 

6. A directory of Missionary Societies, with post-office ad- 
dresses and a vast fund of other useful information. 

7. Tables of statistics, showing the advance of the Kingdom 
in each country, and separate tables showing the work being 
done by each society. 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


‘©The Affirmative Intellect,’’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


| The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
goc, | Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& 


Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 


Readers of THE LITERARY VIGEST arc asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


| A NEW DEPARTURE IN FICTION | 


SOME NEW AND FORTH- The story's the thing’’ is the creed to which Books of Biographical 
COMING PUBLICATIONS of novel readers are supposed to give unanimous 




















adherence. Art, literary style, study of char- 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY f acter, and other of the higher, subtler elements Interest 
of o_o ie? rd - they are acknowledged tobe, # 
must yield first place to ‘‘ the story,’’ and after- ; 

The Gift of the Morning Star ward shift for themselves the best way they A Library of 


By ARMSTEAD C. GorDon. A reall may. How many so-called novel readers adhere Illustrious Americans 
f eget pa ? "Y [| to this creed is a matter of question—probably ; 
orcelul an original story, dealing with not as many as its exponents believe Unques- Life stories of twelve Americans who have been 
the hitherto neglected field, Dunker life 1 


t tionably there are two forms of fiction—the one lexgely imehecunentall Se tinea Ce eee mene 
and experience. The wonderfully strong J} in which art, and style, and character are pre- |] ry esa “a j a 


and beautiful motif by which the power of J|eminent, and control the course of the story, inert "Ger Vales So ip Od 
self conquest is illustrated with much stri- and the one in which the story’s the thing,”’ 

king and life-like power, gives its title to J | 204 often the only thing. But why should not REFORMERS SERIES 
the work, as suggested by the promise, these two forms of fiction be blended? Why 





“ ; : should not the art of George Eliot or Mr. Mere- || WENDELL PHILLIPS, The Agitator. 
He that overcometh ...+ IT will give |) dith be wedded to the thrilling action and ab- || HORACE GREELEY, The Editor. 
him the Morning Star.” 12mo, cloth, fron- || sorbing mystery of Anthony Hope and Sir A. |} ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ‘The Emancipator. 
tispiece. Price, $1.50. MOW READY. en Doyle? WILLIAM E. DODGE, The Christian Merchant. 
$ ‘ t > s - oer Ss bY s » vs = » 
The Marquise’s Millions n the new story, ‘‘The Summit House Mys FREDERICK DOUGLASS, The Colored Orator. 


tery,” * Miss L. Dougall has illustrated so well |] pR. s. G. HOWE, The Philanthropist. 
By Frances AYMAR MatruHeEws. A new [| the possibilities of combining an exciting story 


r I ne 
novel by the author: of “My Lady Peggy with the charm of real literary art, that it must sapien Bang a ea vecone 
Goes to Town.” It tells an amusing be considered as a model for a better school of : ee oe 
: melee popular fiction. In substance and in form it is | | CHARLES SUMNER, The Scholar in Politics. 
story of Americans in France. The plot J]; lly satisfvi r e : JOHN BROWN AND HIS MEN. With traits 
is sparkling, the situations well developed unusually satisfying. The mystery with which N, With 22 portraits. 
8» P it deals is so impenetrable as to baffle the clever- || HENRY WARD BEECHER, The Shakespeare of the 


and unique, and there is not a dull page. || est reader until the very sentence in which, Pulpit. ‘ 
12mo, cloth, frontispiece. Price, $1.00. od in a flash of light, the secret is re- |] JOHN B. GOUGH, The Apostle of Cold Water. 
Ready April 22. vealed ; yet from the beginning the story pro- 
gresses steadily, logically, and without strain- PRESIDENT McKINLEY SAID: 
The Sunny Side of the Street ing or melodramatic claptrap, to the inevitable “ The work is one of the highest literary character 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER. The author || Solution. It is not, in the ordinary sense, a and one deserving of the warmest commendation as ap- 
‘ . * Reiss tes 4 ealing to the strongest patriotism and humanitarian- 
is one of our best-known monologue hu- oe rs altho the two elements of con- Eom of the American people.” sia: 
elie Sa han'e very wide acquaint- cea ment and search are present. It is not a 
ance, and is universally loved: All his — mg but love, of the noblest order, 
’ : - supplies the cause and the support of the terri- P 
wealth of acquaintances, experiences, art, || ble mystery throughout the book. It is, as one OTHER BIOGRAPHICAL: WOREe 
and characteristics he has utilized in his |} has aptly said, a story of mystery ‘‘into which 








Nathan Hale 





present work, which is a continuous series ] | @ soul has been infused.”” The rare distinction Nathan Hale, the Ideal Patriot. A graphic nar- 

of anecdotes and observations relating to ] | Of its style and the beauty of its language place rative of Hale’s life. By William Ordway Part- 

the humorous, and to some extent to the §| !¢ a above wy Ral Its ay A mone Pig? wai, Cloth, Dienented, Or-00 

: : : setting is given, high up on the summit of Deer he Hermits 

er soak 5 of life. Pi tease’ 4 Mountain, in Georgia, and the story seems to Including St. Anthony, St Paul, Hilarion, Arsenius, 

wonderfully rich in personalia. iiustrate take on a quiet dignity, as well as a deeper Hermits of Asia, Basil, Simon Stylities, Hermits of 

with many humorous drawings. 12mo, {| atmosphere of mystery, from the lofty solitude. Europe. By Ch. Kingsley. 4to, paper, 54 pp., 15¢- 

cloth, illustrated, $1.20 net. Ready May 22. cae have the porn of — mountains, ‘‘in |} Oliver Cromwell 

i all their varying moods of cloud, and mist, and His Life, Times, Battle-fields, and Contemporaries. 

The Travelers’ Handbook glorious night,’’ been painted in truer colors. By E. Paxton Hood. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 

By JOSEPHINE ToziER. A practical book [| ‘The Summit House Mystery ’’ must inevitably 25 cents. 

prepared on new lines for travelers in the set a higher standard for such novels, and the |] John Wycliffe 

eastern hemisphere. It is not intended to J | Public will thus gain more than this one good Patriot and Reformer. By John Laird Wilson. 

take the place of such “Guide Books” as story if it shall have, as it deserves, an immense 12m0, cloth, with portrait, $1.00 ; paper, 25 cents. 





popular success, 


er, but f i } Isabella of Castile 
— “e nig oT “ - “ i Re *THE SUMMIT HOUSE MYSTERY. 12mo, cloth. $1.50|] A Story of Her Life and Achievements. By Maj- 
SFE FB CRRCUNG LAS ASEAN BETS postpaid (2d edition). Funk & Wagnalls Company, Gen. ©. O. Howard. With photogravures and text 
with regard to such perplexing matters as Publishers, New York. illustrations. 12mo, cloth, with map, $1.50. 


shopping, hotels, tips, foreign usages, eti- 
quette, and many other details of comfort 
and convenience. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.00 net. Ready April 22. 


Nerves in Order 

By A. T, SCHOFIELD, M.D. Dr, Schofield’s 
books are always welcomed by medical 
men and laymen. This new voiume isa 
companion to his former work ‘‘ Nerves 
in Disorder,” presenting the opposite side 
of the subject, and to all who prefer the 
ounce of prevention to the pound of cure 
the book must prove invaluable. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. WVOW READY! 


Psychic Treatment of 
Nervous Disorders 


By Dr, Dusois, Dr. Dubois, Professor of 
Neuropathology, has made a unique repu- 
tation in Europe by aseries of brochures in 
which he has urged upon physicians the 
necessity of training and educating the 
mind, as well as treating the physical ail- 
ments, of psychoneurotic patients. The 
present work summaries his most impor- 
tant discoveries. Translated from the 
French by Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe. 8vo, 
cloth. Ready May 22. 


Superstition in Medicine 
By Dr. Huco Macnus. Translated from 
the German by Dr. Julius L. Salinger. It 
covers a wide field, giving a history of the 
erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs that 
have prevailed in the world with regard 
to sickness, and its cure, from the days of 
ancient Rome to the present time. 12mo, 
cloth, Price, $1.00 net. VOW READY! 





Charlotte Bronte 
An hour with Charlotte Bronté ; or, Flowers from a 
Yorkshire Moor. By Laura C. Holloway. 12mo, 
cloth, portrait, 75 cents; paper, 15 cents, 

John Calvin 
By M. Guizot, Member of the French Institute. 
16mo, cloth, 50 cents ; paper 15 cents. 

French Celebrities 
Brief Biographies of Foremost Frenchmen, 12mo, 
Vol. 1., 139 pp.; Vol. II., 150 pp.; cloth, each 75 
cents; paper, each 75 cents. 

Biography of Hon. James G. Blaine 
An Authoritative Story of Mr. Blaine’s Life by Gail 
Hamilton. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, zoo pp., $2.75; 
sheep, $3.50. 

Alfred the Great 
A Biography. By Thomas Hughes. 4to, paper, 96 
pp., 20 cents, 

Ghe Moral Crusader: Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
A Biographical Essay. By Goldwin Smith, LL.D., 
D.C.L. 12mo, cloth, with portrait, 200 pp., $1.00. 

Joan o¥ Arc 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. 4to, paper, 15 pp., 10c. 

Raymund Lull 
The Life-story of the First Missionary to the Mos- 
lems. By Samuel Zwemer, F.R.G.S. 75 cents net, 
by mail, 83 cents. 

Lives of Hlustrious Shoemakers 
Brief Biographies of the More Famous of the Craft. 
By Wm E. Winks. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25¢. 

Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 

The Man and His Message. By John C. Carlile. 
8vo, cloth, portrait, $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.08. 

Catharine of Siena 
A Fascinating Biography of Medieval History. By 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard 


The Leading Events of His Life. By Laura C. 
Holloway. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 
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TOLSTOY 


Complete Works in 26 volumes. Trans- 
lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. Now 
ready **Sebastopol and Other Military Tales ”’ 
and *‘ Tolstoy’s Plays.” $1.50 per volume. 
Essays and Letters. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
What is Art? 12mo, cloth, 80 cts., net. 
Esarhaddon, and Other Stories. Small 
12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 

Tolstoy and His Problems. By Aylmer 
Maude. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Tolstoy and His Message. By Emest H. 
Crosby. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


MAKSIM CORKY 


Tales from Gorky. Translated by R. Nes- 
bit Bain. 12mo, cloth, $1.20. 


TURCENIEFF 


Mumu and The Diary of a Superfluous 
Man. Two novels in one vol. 12mo, cloth, 
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n Unfortunate Woman and Ass’ya 
Two novels in one volume. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


RUSSIA AT THE BAR 
of the American People 
By Isidore Singer. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50. 
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| I. K. FUNK, D.D., LL.D., President of Funk & WacGnatts Company, says: ‘I have every confidence in Westerleigh, and have invested freely.” 


EDWARD J. WHEELER, Editor Literary Digest, says: ‘‘ Westerleigh is an excellent place . . . 1 have bought two lots and built a house for my family.” 


MARVELOUS OPENING 


FOR SAFE DEPOSITS—FOR RAPID RISE—FOR LARGE PROFITS 


HERE has never been in the History of New York such 
Spreading out of the City— such Enormous Growth in 
Population—such Gigantic Strides in amassing Fortunes 

in Real Estate investments as during the Last Five Years. 

More Property has been sold and re-sold again and again at 

large profits at each sale than ever before during the same period 

of time—in many cases doubling the original price several times. 

There has never been in the History of the Borough of 
Richmond, New York City, as Great activity in Real Estate as 
now. Now is an opportune time to invest—several hundred per 
cent. profit in a very short time not unreasonable. 

Large increase in Public Improvements— amounting to 
Millions of Dollars. Rapid Transit—Tunnels connecting with 
all Boroughs of the City, as part of the general plan—Large 
Syndicate and Private Investments and Improvements—Many 
— Buildings being erected—Largest Demand for property ever 
New High School, Borough of Richmond, known—Suburban sections building up rapidly to accommodate 
New York City. Cost, $300,000. the enormous increase in the City’s population. 


A SMALL NUMBER OF LOTS 


AMONG THE BEST OF THE RESPECTIVE CLASSES 
TO BE RESOLD AT SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICES IN 


ESTERLEIGH, (STATEN ISLAND) NEW YORK CITY 
MORE THAN 1,500 LOTS SOLD — LESS THAN 50 TO BE RESOLD 


Free Life Insurance--8 Monthly Payment Coupons Free--No Interest 
Only $5 Down and $1 a Month on Each $100 


To own a Lot in a Clean Residential Section in New York City 


NO SALOON NO BUSINESS HOUSES NO NUISANCE 


1s will probably be the last chance to secure 
NO one is too young or too a lot in ~reennnelg at the pty prices— VERY man and every 
on easy terms. There are only a small num- 

poor who has a steady ber to sell. Every reader of the Literary Digest woman—young or old— 
position to acquirethe habit | <hould apply for one of these last lots in the most | Should have some money 
of saving something each | attractive and rapidly growing part of the Borough | working for them. If you 
month irom his or her in- of Richmond. If more orders are received than have failed in this, now is 
come. Real Estate Invest- the number to sell, the lots will be assigned in the | the time to begin to have 
ments in New York City are order the applications are received. More than one everydollar you can spare to 
Better than Life Insurance | '°t (on an average) has been sold a day during the | 94 9 work for you. It will 
ston -enniiiies i Meatia last fifty days. No mistake can be made by invest- doubt h reble. B 

y ing in Westerleigh. These lots are all 40 feet ouble, perhaps treble. Buy 
while you live. wide—except a very few—nearly twice the width of | Tealestatein NewYork City. 
the average city lot. 


PRICES: NO INTEREST 


There is one or more lots at the following prices per ‘ ‘ : 
lot, which are from $50 to $300 less than the list prices: There will be no interest to pay—just $1 a month on 


$500, $550, $600, $700, $g00, $1,000, $1,100, $1,200, each $100. 
$1, oo, and $1,450. In ordering, name the price you LIFE INSURANCE FREE 
an 7 ~~ for Oe -_ the Superintendent will If the purchaser of one or more lots is not more than 
select the best unsold fot at the price. 50 years old at time of purchase and in reasonably good 












































TERMS health and if he or she should die before the lot is paid 
Only $1 a month on each $1co that the lot costs— for, it will be deeded to his or her estate without any , 
ge #5 as first payment. That is, if you ordera $7oo | more payments being required. YUMY 
ot, send $5 at once, thenesend $7 a month beginning typ, y 
June 1, 1905. Ifyou order a $1000 lot, send $5 with your 8 MONTHLY PAYMENT y yy wy 
order and then $10 a month, beginning June 1, 1905, etc. COUPONS FREE YY i) DN a: 
r : + UY, ¥ Z 

NO TAXES sven foe Paces tad eee ny [apm gf HERES om 

eal Sus 2s from date of urchae there willbe no Favment”Oniy one egupon tbe wed cach year, um gag Recre Mee 





ess the purchaser anticipates his yments. 
lot at the present assessed value. P Pe ee 


WESTERLEIGH HAS ALL CITY IMPROVEMENTS 


Such as City Water Mains - Gas— Electric Lights - Miles of Granolithic Sidewalks (5 miles laid last year—costing over $20,000.)—New Public School (cost $10 ,coo)— 
Church—150 Residences (10 or more to be built this year)— Shade trees—Trolleys (20 minutes to ferry)— Some of the streets paved, others improved—Sewers— Public Libra- 
ries in easy reach, etc., etc. More than One Million Dollars have been spent for improvements. Large demand for houses—1co more could be rented. 

Some of the people who reside and own property in Westerleigh: Edwin Markham, fhe foet; I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D., President of Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany; Edward J. Wheeler, Editor Literary Digest; A.M. Harris, Banker; H.W. Doremus, Wall Street Journal; ¥F.L. Sill, Banker; H.C. Horton, Business 
Manager of the Engineering Magazine; Levi Hoag, Departmenta’ Ma nager of the Am, Temp. Life Insurance Company ; C.1. Robinson, Chemist for the Standard 
Oi Company; E.S. Rawson, former District Attorney; John De Morgan, Deputy Commissioner of Taxes, and scores of others. 

‘ Wire your order at our expense to secure the best selection. Satisfaction Guaranteed—That is, if you are not pleased with the lot selected you can exchange 
it at any time for any other unsold lot on an equitable basis. Remember, there is not a poor lot in Westerleigh. All lots are high and dry. The natural drainage is good. 


Officers of the Company: B. F. FUNK, President; I. K. FUNK, Treasurer; ROBERT SCOTT, Secretary 
Make ail checks, drafts, or money orders payable to 1. K. FUNK, Treasurer 


Address: B. F. FUNK, Supt., West New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York City 
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